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THE “ARAMAEAN AHLAMU” 


By S. Moscart1, Rome 


As is well known, the name Ablami is used in Akkadian sources 
™@ to designate a semi-nomad population living on the edge of the 
™ Syto-Arabian desert and repeatedly infiltrating into Mesopo- 
 tamia.! The earliest mention so far known to us of the Ahlami as 
a population group is to be found in one of the Tell ‘Amarna 
letters, of the fourteenth century B.c.;2 and mention of them 
™ continues to be found, though not very frequently, up to the 
® time of Ashurbanipal (668-626 B.c.). 
It is likewise well known that in an intermediate period of the 
fm documentation, between the reigns of Tiglath-pileser I (1112- 
m 1074) and Ashurnasirpal II (883-859), the name Ahlami is 
f@ several times coupled with that of the Aramaeans in the expres- 
sion “Aramaean Ablami”’. 
This fact has given rise to an opinion, which is now current 
lm 2mong scholars, identifying Ahlamii and Aramaeans, or at least 
Bem making of the latter a subdivision of the former; and in con- 
mmm sequence the earlier references to the Ablami, between the 
im fifteenth and twelfth centuries .c., are taken as elements of 
em “ncient Aramaean history. Moreover, an explanation of the 
Sm tclationship between the two names has become current, ac- 
em Cotding to which Ahlamii is not really a proper name, but a 
noun meaning “companions, confederates”, and cognate 
with the Arabic Ji/m, plural ab/am.3 The Ahlami would thus be 


Cf. A. Dupont-Sommer, Les Araméens (1948), pp. 16-18. 

ae =” There leave out of account the mention of single individuals in the Mari 
| texts, with which I will deal later. 

me =? This etymology was put forward for the first time, so far as I can make 
met, by J. N. Strassmaier, Alphabetisches Verzeichniss der assyrischen und 
mm “kadischen Worter (1886), p. 503 it was repeated by M. Streck, ‘Uber die 
ilteste Geschichte der Aramier’, Beitrage zur alten Geschichte, v1 (1906), 
193; id., Keilinschriftliche Beitrage zur Geographie Vorderasiens (Mitteilungen der 
Vorderasiatischen Gesellschaft, x1, 3), 1906. Subsequently it became a common- 
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THE “ARAMAEAN AHLAMU” 


a confederation of nomad tribes or groups, and the Aramaeans 
members of this confederacy.! 

In an important study which appeared in 1953,2 Dupont. 
Sommer published the text of three Mari tablets, in which 
Ablamu (the singular) is found as a personal name. Moreover, 
the name Aramu (likewise singular) is also found at Mari. Both 
names thus go back to about 1700 B.c.; as for Aramu, it can be 
put still further back.3 

These attestations permit the conclusion that both names, 
Ahlami and Aramaeans, go back to an early date; and in this most 
ancient phase, as indeed in the period between the fourteenth 
and the twelfth centuries, no connexion is made between the two. 

Later, in 1957, Kupper carried out a detailed investigation into 
the semi-nomads in Mesopotamia during the Mari age.+ This 
investigation has made it clear that couplings of the names of 
nomad groups are by no means exceptional: thus the expression 


1 In this respect cf. S. Schiffer, Die Aramder (1911), pp. 15-16; P. Dhorme, 
‘Abraham dans le cadre de histoire’, Revue Biblique, xxxvtt (1928), 494-5; 
E. Unger, ‘Ahlamé’, Reallexicon der Assyriologie, 1 (1932), 57; R. de Vaux, 
‘Les patriarches hébreux et les découvertes modernes’, Revue Biblique, w 
(1948), 345; R. T. O’Callaghan, Aram Naharaim (1948), p. 95; A. Dupont 
Sommer, op. cit. p. 19; M. McNamara, ‘De populi Aramaeorum primordiis’, 
Verbum Domini, xxxv (1957), 139-40. Objection was raised only by E 
Forrer, ‘Aramu’, Reallexicon der Assyriologie, 1, 131, on the extrinsic grounds 
that the very juxtaposition of the two names Aramaean and Ahlami shows 
that they do not refer to the same people. To this objection, taken up again 
by F. Rosenthal, Die aramaistische Forschung (1938), p. 12, de Vaux (loc. cit) 
could with reason reply that Ahlamii is not coupled with other proper names, 
so that, even if the objection has weight against an outright identification of 
Aramaeans and Ahlami, it still remains perfectly plausible to say that the 
former were a part of the latter. 

2 A. Dupont-Sommer, ‘Sur les débuts de Vhistoire araméenne’, Suppl 
ments to Vetus Testamentum, 1 (1953), 40-9. 

3 Cf. S. Moscati, ‘Sugli origini degli Aramei’, Rivista degli studi orienta, 
XXVI (1951), 16-22; A. Dupont-Sommer, ‘Sur les débuts de l’histoir 
araméenne, Joc. cit. pp. 42-3, 47-9; M. McNamara, Joc. cit. pp. 131-6. Ih 
opposition to these studies, J.-R. Kupper has recently maintained (l’ 
nomades en Mésopotamie au temps des rois de Mari (1957), pp. 112-13) tht 

Aramu is a Hurrian name which has nothing to do with the Aramaeans. Hs 
argument is based on the statement that the element Aram- appears as a ptt 
formative in the names A-ra-am-ma-ra and A-ra-am-mu-su-ni, which ate held 
to be of Hurrian origin. It is difficult to accept this argument as sufficient! 
justify the conclusion: “.. .notre A-ra-mu porte bel et bien un nom hurt 
Ainsi les jalons que l’on avait cru pouvoir poser pour pénétrer dans | 
protohistoire araméenne se sont évanouis” (p. 113). 

4 J.-R. Kupper, op. cit. 
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THE “ARAMAEAN AHLAMU” 


“Aramaean Ahlamii” is joined by others. So we have the 
“Benjamite Haneans” mentioned in one text,! and the “Sutean 
Amorite” of which another speaks.2 Moreover, oscillations and 
interchanges of denotation in the use of such names are not in- 
frequent ; the name of the Haneans is to be found in the expres- 
sion “land of Hana”, repeatedly used to designate the Mari 
region, and also in “kingdom of Hana”, denoting a state whose 
centre was at Terqa;3 and persons said to be “chiefs of the 
Haneans” are later in the same text called “chiefs of the Benja- 
mites”.+ Finally, there are extensions of denotation whereby 
the name of one nomad population comes to be applied to the 
nomads of the Syro-Arabian desert in general: this happens with 
the names of the Haneans, of the Suteans, and of the Amorites.5 

This body of facts proves beyond possibility of doubt that 
the settled folk could use in an inexact and indiscriminate 
manner the names of the nomads with whom they came into 
contact; this may have been due partly to ignorance, and partly 
to a real mingling of nomad elements. In any case, it is certain 
that the coupling of names in the expression “ Aramaean 
Ahlami”’ is no longer an isolated or exceptional case; hence 
there is no longer any need to explain it by identifying the 
Atamaeans as part of the Ahlami, although the possibilities of 
historical contacts between the two remain unaffected. 

There is still, however, the problem of the name Ablami and 
its meaning. The derivation connecting it with the Arabic pil/m, 
plural ahlam, was suggested long ago, and has been repeated by 
onescholar after another without meeting with serious opposition. 
Indeed, some have accepted it to the point of changing the spelling 
of the Akkadian word from Ahlamii to Ahlamu, in order to bring 
it into closer correspondence with the Arabic.® 

Nevertheless, this etymology raises a series of difficulties. 
In the first place, there is a formal difference in the vowel-length, 
for the second “a” of Ablami is in fact, as is seen beyond reason- 
able doubt from an examination of the passages in which it 
occuts,7 short and not long, whereas the long quantity is a dis- 
tinctive element of the second “‘a” of the Arabic plural. Secondly, 

' Ibid. pp. 72-3. 2 Ibid. pp. 88-9. 3 Ibid. pp. 38-46. + Ibid. p. 72. 

5 Cf., for example, ibid. pp. 30-1: a letter of Bahdi-Lim juxtaposes the 
Haneans, as the semi-nomad population of the state of Mari, and the Akka- 
dians, as the settled population. 6 Cf. R. T. O’Callaghan, op. cit. p. 95. 


’ The passages were collected by M. Streck, Keilinschriftliche Beitrage zur 


Geographie V orderasiens, op. cit. p. 13. For more recent texts cf. J.-R. Kupper, 
Op. cit. pp. 108-12. 
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THE “ARAMAEAN AHLAMU” 


the Akkadian singular, found in the Mari texts, but also already 
attested, for the feminine, in others,! is not hi/m, but ablamu, 
differing from the plural by the short quantity of the final vowel; 
hence, in order to save the proposed etymology, it must be sup- 
posed that the word passed into Akkadian in its plural form, and 
that Akkadian then formed from this plural a singular according 
to its own morphological system, while ignoring the original 
singular. Thirdly, ab/am is an “inner” plural, and there is no 
proof that inner plurals existed in Semitic at so early a period. 

Even, however, if one wished to brush aside the above objec- 
tions, there would still remain another, a fundamental one, based 
on an accurate reappreciation of the etymology in itself, that is, 
of its semantic connexion.3 The root A/m is very rare in Arabic, 
and very little productive. Dictionaries, if they give it at all, 
indicate only its second verbal form (without documentation) 
and its third: it is thus likely that both forms are denominative. 
In other Semitic languages no reliable correspondence is to be 
found. As for the substantive Ji/m, plural ablam (and hulama’\, 
it is to be found in Freytag’s dictionary5 with the meaning 
“Amicus, socius”’, as well as those of ‘‘Latibulum dorcadis au 
locus ubi decumbit; Os; Adeps operiens intestina ovis”. As 
usual, Freytag is simply translating an Arabic lexicographical 
work, the Odmuas of Firazabadi,° and he even mistranslates it 
here, since his ““Os” is due to misreading ‘azm instead of ‘azim 
(“great”’). The Odmus in its turn depends on earlier Arabic works, 
notably the Lisdn al-‘arab of Ibn Manzir,7 in which the precise sense 
of the word is indicated: /i/m means “friend” in the sense “friend 
of women”, “one who courts women” (hi/m al-nisa’ synonymous 
with ti‘ al-nisa’). The Lisan al-‘arab goes on to cite two passages, 

1 Ibid. p. 109: ab-la-mi-tum. 

2 Cf. S. Moscati, ‘The Plural in Semitic’, Proceedings of the 23rd International 
Congress of Orientalists (1956), pp. 112-14. The opinion had been put forward 
(J. Aistleitner, Untersuchungen zur Grammatik des Ugaritischen (1954), PP: 
36-46) that inner plurals were to be found in Ugaritic; but I think I have 
shown elsewhere that this is inexact (‘Plurali interni in ugaritico?’, Riista 
degli studi orientali, (1957), 339-52). 

3 For what follows I am indebted to Prof. G. Levi Della Vida, to whoml 
wish to express my gratitude. 

4 The root is lacking, for example, in the dictionary begun by Lane; 
evidently it had been left over, as a rare one, for the second part, which hus 
never been published. 

5 G. W. Freytag, Lexicon Arabico-Latinum, 1 (1830), 521. 

6 Firtiizabadi, Odmis, tv (1302 h.), 107. 

7 Ibn Manzi, Lisdn al-‘arab, xv (1303 h.), 79-80. 
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THE “ARAMAEAN AHLAMU” 


one from al-Mubarrad and one from al-Kumayt, confirming the 
meaning just given; the passage from al-Kumayt had already 
been used to illustrate the sense of Ji/m in an earlier lexico- 
graphical work, the Sabah of al-Gawhari.! The Lisdn al-‘arab con- 
cludes by giving the other meanings of the word: “fat of the 
sheep’s belly”, “great”, “lair or den of the gazelle” (without 
citations), and maintains that the last of these is the primitive 
meaning, because the gazelle keeps to its lair or den, and the 
friend also keeps close. Leaving aside this singular etymology, 
and also the other three meanings of the word, which seem to 
have no connexion either with the first one or with each other 
(bilm “fat of the belly” may perhaps be a variant of J/b), what 
seems clear from the parallel between Jilm al-nisa’ and tb‘ 
al-nisa’ is that bi/m means “friend” only in the sense of a woman’s 
“friend” or follower. This is confirmed by the other synonyms 
tilb al-nisa’, zir al-nisa’, given by Ibn al-Anbari in his commentary 
on a verse of the Mufaddaliyyat in which there occurs the word 
mubalim (participle of the third verbal form), in the sense, pre- 
cisely, of one who pays court to a woman;? and the third verbal 
form is again found, in the perfect (Ad/ama), with the same mean- 
ing in a ragax quoted in the commentary on the Naqa’id of 
Garir and al-Farazdaq.3 
Inconclusion, the Arabic substantive Ji/m, plural ab/am, is very 
tate, and so far as we can see has the meaning “friend, com- 
panion” only with relation to friendship for women, and so in the 
sense of one who pays court to a woman; and this, as is evident, 
does not fit in with the suggested etymology of the name Ahlami. 
To sum up: use of the most recent studies and a reappreciation 

of an etymology uncritically repeated by one scholar after 
another lead to the conclusion that Ahlamii is to be regarded as 
the proper name of a population-group, and not a common name 
applied to a group of populations forming a “confederacy”; and 
that the Ahlamii are independent, in origin and in nature, of the 
Aramaeans, who can neither be identified with them nor re- 
garded as forming part of them. This obviously does not exclude 
historical contacts between the two, or, in particular, the possi- 
bility that in a given epoch the Aramaeans made their appearance 
IN an area proper to the Ablami, or joined them, or were re- 
gatded as “ Ahlamii” by the settled folk of Mesopotamia. 

1 Gawhari, Sabah, 11 (1292 h.), 282. 

2 Mufaddaliyyat, ed. C. J. Lyall, 1 (1921), 161. 

3 Naga’id, ed. A. S. Bevan, 1, 2 (1906), 312. 
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JEWISH LAW AND OTHER LEGAL 
SYSTEMS OF ANTIQUITY 


By R. Yaron, Jerusalem 


This paper has been occasioned by the publication of two works 
of Professor J. J. Rabinowitz, his Jewish Law, Its Influence on the 
Development of Legal Institutions,' and his Studies in Legal History, 
His main thesis is summed up in the first sentence of the preface 
to his Law: “The role of the Jewish legal tradition in the 
development of law in the world has been almost entirely ovet- 
looked, although marks of a powerful influence of Jewish legal 
ideas and practices are discernible throughout the civilized 
world, from ancient times to the late Middle Ages.” 

I have no desire to dissent from this submission of the authot. 
It is quite plausible that Jewish law may have exercised influence 
on other legal systems—just as Jewish law itself bears the marks 
of foreign influences. Yet any thesis stands and falls with the 
evidence presented in its support. And when in the case under 
discussion this evidence is “carefully weighed and properly 
appraised”, as suggested by the author himself,3 one finds it 
rather difficult to accept some of his conclusions. Here I shall 
in the main deal with those parts of the author’s writings which 
ate devoted to legal systems of antiquity; an investigation of the 
chapters dealing with medieval law is of necessity left to others, 
competent in that field. The following topics will be considered: 
1, the “similar-hence-dependent” fallacy; 11, the time factor in 
compatison; 11, proximate and remote influence; Iv, law and 
language; v, the evaluation of evidence. 


I. THE “SIMILAR-HENCE-DEPENDENT’’ FALLACY 


The author is of course well aware of the possibility that simi- 
larities to be encountered in different legal systems may be “the 
result of independent parallel development. However,” he 
atgues,* ““we must keep in mind a sharp distinction between 
parallelisms in substance of legal institutions and those in form. 


1 Bloch Publishing Company, New York, 1956 (hereinafter Law). Se 
the review by E. Volterra, Iura, vit (1957), 546 ff. 

2 Jerusalem, 1958 (hereinafter Studies). 

3 Studies, p. 22. 4 Lam, p. 5. 
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JEWISH LAW AND OTHER LEGAL SYSTEMS OF ANTIQUITY 


The former may well arise as a result of parallel development, 
whereas the latter are indicative either of borrowing by one 
system from the other or of a common source.” Again, probably 
no one would wish to dissent; it is the application of these 
ptinciples which is not always beyond doubt. Here are some 
examples : 


i, Law, p. 9: The author compares the Roman mancipatio to parallels 
in the Bible. “An essential part of the procedure was the weighing of 
the copper (the price) on the balances—mancipatio per aes et libram. A 
similar procedure—except that instead of copper, silver was used as the 
ptice—is described in Jer. xxxii. 10, in connexion with the purchase by 
the prophet of the field of Hanamel....” 

It is questionable whether this is a similarity in form, rather than in 
substance. In the absence of coinage weighing of metal was almost 
inevitable. So in Greek té&Aavtov means “balance”, “a definite weight”’, 
and also, in post-Homeric writers, “sums of money”—represented by 
the corresponding weight of gold or silver.! 


ii. Law, pp. 1o2f.: The author compares the expression yhw */h’ 
5kn yb brt?, ““Yahu the God who dwells in Yeb the fortress”? and 
Biblical parallels (Deut. xxxiii. 16; Ps. cxxxv. 21) with similar expressions 
in demotic papyri. “‘Precisely the same usage occurs in demotic papyri 
of the Ptolemaic period. The formula of an oath in Adler dem, 17, 19, 
28 and Ryl. dem. 36 begins as follows: ‘As Sobk liveth who resteth 
here and every god who resteth with him’. In a complaint in court, the 
complainant speaks ‘before her lords, the judges of the priests of 
Wepwoi and the gods who dwell with him’. The similarity between the 
phraseology in these demotic documents and the Biblical usage... 
speaks for itself. An appraisal of the significance of this parallelism 
from the point of view of the history of religion is outside the scope of 
this work. We are concerned here only with its significance from the 
point of view of style.” 

This is again a matter of substance rather than form. The idea of a god 
who “resteth” or “dwelleth” at a certain place is a perfectly natural 
one in early religion, and could well have arisen independently in the 
Bible and in Egyptian sources. . 

At any rate, if the author adduces this comparison as “pointing to 
the influence of the style of the Aramaic papyri upon that of the demotic 
document of the Ptolemaic period” (Law, p. 103), such a suggestion 
is disposed of by the occurrence of similar expressions in considerably 
eatlier Egyptian sources. For example, the Greenfield papyrus (about 


' Liddell-Scott, A Greek-English Lexicon, s.v. 


* P. Brooklyn 12. The Brooklyn Museum Aramaic Papyri, ed. by E. G. 
Kraeling. 
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JEWISH LAW AND OTHER LEGAL SYSTEMS OF ANTIQUITY 


970 B.C.) at p. 67: “An offering to Atem, dweller in Anu (Heliopolis)”; 
in a legal text, P. Ryl. dem. 9 (of 512 3.c.): “As Amun liveth who 
resteth here.” In P. Brooklyn 12, sku yb bri’ may reflect Biblical 
phraseology, though in view of the earlier Egyptian texts this is by no 
means certain. As for the Ptolemaic documents, there seems to be no 
reason why the expression under discussion occurring in them should 
in any way depend upon the Aramaic papyrus, or upon Biblical sources, 


ili. Studies, p. 12: The author quotes Sethe! as saying that the demotic 
hb, “to send” is often used in the sense of “ give information by letter”, 
“The Aramaic s/h (send) is used in Biblical Aramaic and in the Aramaic 
papyri in the same sense.” 

The comparison seems not too convincing. Akkadian Sapdru and 
Latin mittere are used in the same sense. Again the suggestion of Aramaic 
influence is refuted by the occurrence of the Egyptian word at a much 
earlier time. 


iv. Studies, p. 14: The author compares the demotic P. Elephantine 1, 
of 223 B.C.,3 with a provision in the Mishnah: “...mention is made in 
this document of a 60-day period during which the debtors whose 
property had been sold in execution could redeem it by paying back 
the debt. . .the debt involved was one owed to the temples. A striking 
parallel to the term of 60 days, also with respect to temple property, 
occurs in Mishnah Arakhin vi. 1,...rendered by Danby as follows: 
‘(The goods of) orphans that have been valued (by the court to meet 
the father’s debt must be proclaimed for sale) during thirty days; and 
those of the Temple during sixty days;...’.” 

There are several objections.to this. First of all, this is again a sub- 
stantive comparison. Secondly, numbers (sums of money, periods of 
time, etc.) are singularly unsatisfactory and inconclusive in comparisons, 
since there is always the possibility of chance coincidence. In Rome 
the Twelve Tables (iii. 5) fixed a 60-day period of execution. Finally, 
the demotic papyrus and the Mishnaic provision are not really in pari 
materia; the former deals with the redemption of property sold, the 
latter with proclamation preceding the sale. 


v. Studies, pp. 15f.: The author quotes Sethe (op. cit. pp. 357f.) 
saying that the demotic ‘d} is used both in the sense of “im Untecht 
sein” (= to be in the wrong), and “schuldig sein” (= to be liable). 
“Precisely the same double meaning attaches to the Aramaic and late 
Hebrew 

The notions of “guilt” (or “wrong”) and “liability” are closely 


Sethe-Partsch, Demotische Urkunden zum dgyptischen 
p- 311. 

2 Sethe, sbid. And see Erman-Grapow, Wérterbuch der dgyptischen S, 
II, 480: “seit M.R. bes. Nd@ im Sinne von: eine Mitteilung senden”. 

3 Sethe-Partsch, pp. 287ff. 
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related, and there is nothing significant in the use of the same word for 
both of them. This is so, for example, in Latin reus (“criminal” as well 
as “debtor”’). In German, “Schuld” is both “guilt” and “debt”, 
“schuldig” both “owing a debt” and “guilty” (and indeed it is 
apparently in the latter sense that Sethe uses the word in the particular 
case considered by the author). 


vi. Studies, pp. 17f.: “The descriptive title ‘der betreffs der Heilig- 
timer fragt’ is interpreted by Sethe (op. cit. pp. 360f.) as referring toa — 
royal caretaker, curator of sacred property. A similar idiom occurs in 
Biblical Hebrew, where the verb drs, the basic meaning of which is 
“to ask”, is used in the sense of “to take care”. The Hebrew verb 
is used in this derivative sense with the preposition ’/ exactly as the 
Egyptian word sa is used in the same derivative sense with the pro- 
position r (to).” 

The author does not suggest how and why the Ptolemaic priestly 
title should be modelled on the Hebrew idiom; there never was any 
corresponding Hebrew title. 


vii. Studies, p. 16: The author quotes Sethe (op. cit. p. 359) for the 
statement that #-d.t, “durch” really means “durch die Hand von”. 
“This is remarkably similar to the idiomatic phrase ‘/ yd (through the 
hand of) used in Mishnaic Hebrew in the sense of ‘through’.” 

There are several objections. The comparison is not quite exact: 
‘lyd, “through”, literally means “on the hand”. More similar would be 
the Biblical byd, “through the hand of” = “through”, but this again 
is a perfectly natural similarity in no way proving the influence of one 
language upon another. Lastly, the author is decisively refuted by the 
occurrence of the phrase already in Late Egyptian. See Erichsen, 
Demotisches Glossar, p. 646, and Erman-Grapow, v, p. 583. An example 
is P. Lee (middle of the twelfth century B.c.), 1, 4: “He began to make 


people of wax, in order that they might be taken in by! the inspector, 
Errem.” 


viii. Studies, p. 18: Sethe (op. cit. pp. 366f.) is quoted for the state- 
ment that demotic dui. 7, “share” is also used in the sense of “inheritance 
portion”. “It so happens that the word 4/g (share, portion) is used a 
number of times in the Bible in precisely the same sense as the Egyptian 
word under discussion, namely an inheritance portion given by a 
parent to a child.” 

The usage is perfectly natural. We have it also in Greek yépos, and in 
KAnpovéuos, “heir”, derived from KAfipos, “lot”. And see C. D. Buck, 
Dictionary of Selected S Synonyms in the Principal Indo-European Languages, 
P- 779: “In general, words for ‘heir’ are derived from words for 


‘share’ or “property’.” 
Literally “by the hand of” (#-dr. 
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JEWISH LAW AND OTHER LEGAL SYSTEMS OF ANTIQUITY 


II. THE TIME FACTOR IN COMPARISON 


Any investigation of parallelisms in two legal systems aimed at 
establishing the influence of the one upon the other, must attach 
considerable importance to the question of priority in time of the 
points compared. Such priority indeed need not always be 
decisive, since allowance must may made for possible accidents of 
transmission. But, be that as it may in a particular case, obviously 
priority must not be disregarded. 

The author, comparing clauses and phrases in demotic docu- 
ments with Biblical sources and with the Aramaic papyri of the 
fifth century B.c. from Elephantine, concentrates for his Egyptian 
material on the Ptolemaic period. Only on three occasions! does 
he consider sources of the Saitic period, of the seventh century 
B.C. There is one isolated reference to an Egyptian source earlier 
than the seventh century.? As a result, his conclusions will often 
be questionable. 

With regard to the examples I am going to elaborate upon, 
I have no doubt that anyone familiar with the Egyptian language 
and sources would have little difficulty in greatly improving on 
them. Yet for my present purpose it is sufficient to show that the 
author failed to take into account sources considerably earlier 
than those which he adduces. 

ix. Law, p. 22,n.10: The author suggests that “it is not unlikely that 
the origin of the demotic document of cession is to be sought in the sephar 
mirbag (document of being estranged, distant) of the Aramaic papyri”. 

The earliest demotic document of cession is P. Ryl. 4, of 566 B.C, 
some 100 years earlier than A.P. 6, of 465 B.c., the earliest example of 
an Aramaic sephar mirhaq. 

x. Lay, p. 39: In comparison with Deut. xxi. 15, the author quotes 
from P. Ryl. dem. 10, of 315 B.C., the expression “abandon thee as wife, 
and hate thee, and love another woman more”. The phrase “abandon 
and hate and love another” occurs already in P. Berlin dem. 3078, of 
492 B.C.4 

xi. Law, p. 104: The author discusses the demotic papyrus B.M. 
10523, Of 296/295 B.C., in which the expression “I shall not be able” is 

1 With regard to the xupieia clause (Law, p. 137), the warranty clause 
(Law, p. 146), and the phrase mbr ’w ywm’bra, “tomorrow or another day” 
(Law, p. 138); for the last-mentioned, see (xvi), below. 

2 To P. Kahun 1. 1, of the 12th dynasty (about 1800 B.c.), in Lam, p. 18. 

3 See Seidl, Agyptische Rechtsgeschichte der Saiten- und Perserzeit (1956), P- 25: 


4 For a critical discussion of the author’s views on this point, see “ Aramalt 
Marriage Contracts from Elephantine”, J. Sem. Stud. 1 (1958), 324. 
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used in the sense “I shall not be allowed”, legally. In comparison he 
quotes A.P. 10, of 456 8.c., and passages from the book of Deuteronomy. 

The demotic expression (bn iw (.7) rh) occurs already, for example, in 
P. Louvre E 3228b, of 704 B.c., and in numerous other documents.! 


xii. Law, pp. 197f.: The author compares demotic n-rn, “in the 
name of”, used in documents of the Ptolemaic period in the sense of 
“concerning”’, “with respect to”, “on account of”, with the similar 
use of bém, “in the name of”, in the Aramaic papyri.? 

Demotic n-rn occurs in this sense already in P. Louvre E 7843, of 
$35 B.C.3 


xiii. Studies, p. 5: The author discusses the clausula salvatoria in the 
demotic papyrus B.M. 10524, of 290/289 B.c. In case of a breach of 
contract, the contravening party “shall nevertheless be bound to abide 
by the terms of the agreement”. The author compares A.P.1, of 
495 B.C., and A.P. 6, of 465 B.c. The same clause is common in early 
demotic documents. See, for example, P. Ryl. 1, of 643 B.c.,+ Cup 
Louvre E 706, of about 590 B.c.,5 and P. Louvre E 10935, of 553 B.c.® 


In all these cases the results obtained by the author are open 
to question, because of his use of Ptolemaic demotic sources, 
where he should have referred to sources of the Saitic and Persian 
petiods. The unwary reader is thus misled into regarding as 
obvious and simple what in reality is problematic and complex. 
The question of the relationship of Saitic demotic sources and the 
Aramaic documents is very difficult and the opinions of scholars 
differ. Priority in time is in most of the cases adduced on the 
demotic side, with the notable exception of the use of “to hate” 
as an expression of divorce, where Eastern influence should not 
be doubted.” Yet priority is in these cases not quite decisive, 
unless of course it can be increased substantially, a possibility 


' See Malinine, Choix de Textes Juridiques en Hiératique “ Anormal’’ et en 
Démotique, 1 (1953), 13, 0. 16. 

? See also Kutscher, J.A.0.S. uxxtv (1954), 242. 

3 See Malinine, Choix, pp. 108f., and especially p. 109, n. 9. His inter- 
pretation is not quite exact. N rn.w, “in their name”, does not refer to the 
pie mentioned, but to the tombs, hence the meaning “‘on account 
of them”, 

* Malinine, Archives d’Histoire du Droit Oriental, v (1950), 43£. Cf. Seidl, 
Rechtsgeschichte, p. 38, n. 31. 

5 Malinine, ibid. p. 74. 

* Malinine, Choix, p. 129. For a comparison of the demotic and Aramaic 
clauses see Seidl, op. cit. p. 73. 

7 See p. 312, n. 4, above. The question has been investigated by San 
Nicolo, Orientalistische Literaturzeitung, XXX (1927), 217. 
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I am certainly not competent to deny. But this is not the 
important point; there remains the general question: whenever 
there are clauses and phrases which are new in Egyptian soutces, 
and the exact equivalent of which occurs also in Aramaic docu. 
ments, which is the lender and which is the borrower? 

Priority in time is here not fully decisive, because we must take 
into account the accidents of transmission, and the possibility 
that Aramaic influence was both more widespread and earlier 
than the Elephantine papyri by themselves would suggest. If 
this contention requires proof, this is provided by P. Meissner, 
not from Elephantine and earlier than the documents found there. 
Just how widespread and how early the use of Aramaic docv- 
ments in Egypt may have been, is not for me to say. But one 
thing seems probable: the writing of documents in Aramaic is 
coeval with the influx of Aramaic-speaking elements into Egypt. 
It is not very likely to have occurred before that, nor is it likely 
to be a habit acquired subsequently in Egypt. 

As noted before, scholars are divided on the question of 
the relationship of the demotic and Aramaic material and, 
between Kutscher’s cautious affirmation! and Seidl’s categorical 
denial,? I must be content with mihi non liquet. Therefore, if the 
author had put cases ix, xi-xiii as referring to this problem, asso- 
ciating himself with the views of Kutscher, such an approach 
would, if not necessarily correct, at any rate have been 
arguable. 

If then disregard of Saitic sources was not necessarily fatal to 
the author’s thesis, but merely required a different approach, the 
position is basically different where the Egyptian material dis 
regarded belongs to earlier periods. It is then that his views 
become truly untenable. We have already come across thet 
instances of this kind, examples ii, iii, and vii. Here are some 
more, without intending to be exhaustive: 


xiv. Law, pp. 110f.: The author discusses the demotic ostracon 
Louvre 8112, of the Ptolemaic or Roman period. The expression “] 
have not lain. ..with (any) man” is compared with Num. v. 19: “if 10 
man have lain with thee”’. 

Is the use of words meaning “to lie” as euphemisms for “to cohabit” 
so peculiar a similarity as to compel the conclusion that their occurrent 


1 J.A.0.S. (1954), 243 ff. 

2 Rechtsgeschichte, p. 73. It is to be regretted that owing to the proximity 
in time of the two publications, Seidl had no opportunity to considet 
Kutscher’s arguments. 
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JEWISH LAW AND OTHER LEGAL SYSTEMS OF ANTIQUITY 


in two languages proves the dependence of the one upon the other? 
Cubare cum aliqua or cum aliquo is common in Plautus and Terence. 

Be that as it may, the question is disposed of by priority in time. The 
verb sdr used in Louvre 8112,! meaning “‘to lie”, “to sleep”, occurs in 
the sense “to cohabit” already in much earlier sources. So, for example, 
in P. Orbiney (“The Story of the Two Brothers”’), of the late twelfth 
century B.C., v. 1: “Sie stand auf, faBte ihn und sagte: komm, wir 
wollen uns vergniigen und schlafen....”2 See also the declaration in 
the Greenfield papyrus, of about 970 B.c.:3 “Hail, Hetchnesert, who 
cometh forth from Het-ke-Ptah, I have not lain with men.” 


xv. Law, pp. 138, 159ff.: The author compares the Aramaic mr 
(“tomorrow or another day”) with the demotic dy hr.s} 
dw}. For the demotic phrase he refers to P. Vatican 10574, of about 
631 B.C. 

In the Saitic period the phrase occurs already in P. Louvre E 3228, 3, 


of 707 B.c.+ But it is known already in Late Egyptian, as early as the 
fourteenth century B.c.5 


xvi. Law, pp. 369f.: The author refers to P. Ryl. dem. 21, of 112 B.C., 
where a word literally meaning “voice” is rendered “summons” by 
Griffith. This apparently is an Aramaism or Hebraism: qw/ (voice) is a 
familiar Hebrew idiom for “command”. 


Similar henced ependent? Cf. Cicero, Oratio pro Rabio Perduellionis 


Reo, 8, 23: consulum voci atque imperio non oboedire. At any rate, the 


expression in question, 7-brw, occurs in this sense already in Middle 
Egyptian.¢ 


xvii. Law, p. 375: The author discusses the phrase tva ph &81Kn0 in 
some Greco-Egyptian papyri, all of the third century B.c. The expres- 
sion is compared with &‘q ’/yt‘bd ly, “let wrong not be done to me”, 
of A.P. 16, of 435 B.C. 

The Greek expression occurs in Sophocles, Oedipus at Colonus, 174. 
The hieratic papyrus of Neshkons,” of about 995 B.c., contains the 
decree promulgated by Amon-Re‘, King of the Gods, with regard to 


' See Erichsen, Demotisches Glossar, p. 481. 

? Erman, Die Literatur der Agypter (1923), p. 199. Translations also in 
Gressmann, A/torientalische Texte zum Alten Testament, and Pritchard, ANET. 

Plates the Negative Confession, x11. 

* Malinine, Choix, pp. 36ff.; cf. p. 41, n. 17. 

5 See Erman—Grapow, v, 423; Belegstellen, p. 63. For P. Berlin 9785, cf. 
Seidl, Einfibrung in die dgyptische Rechtsgeschichte bis zum Ende des Neuen 
Reiches (1951), p. 50. See also Gardiner, J. Egyptian Archaeology, xxvi (1940); 
24,0. b., noted now by the author, J.N.E.S. xvir (1958), 145. 

See Erman-Grapow, 111, p. 324. 


the new edition by B. Gunn, J. Egyptian Archaeology, (1955), 
3 ff. 
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the after-death existence of the Princess Neshkons. Section 3: “I will 
cause Neshkons to be in every good condition that has befallen any 
god or any goddess who has become divine in the Necropolis, and will 
save Prinudem, my servant, from any accusation of wrong because of it 
(the condition), and no wrong shall be done to Neshkons, according to any 
wrong of the Necropolis, because of it.” 


xviii. Law, pp. 375f.: The author compares the Aramaic phrase 
quoted in xvii with Jer. xxi. 11-12: “ And unto the house of the king of 
Judah: Hear ye the word of the Lord; O house of David, thus saith the 
Lord: Execute justice in the morning and deliver the spoiled out of the 
hand of the oppressor (‘wsq).” 

The author remarks: “...it is highly probable that the prophet was 
familiar with the practice of the royal chancellery and that he even used 
a term which was characteristic of a petition to the king by an aggrieved 
party.” 

There is little substance in a comparison based solely on the occur- 
rence, in Jeremiah and the Aramaic papyrus, of words derived from the 
root ‘Sq, used, as they are, in different syntactical constructions. Yet the 
author writes, at p. 376: “‘It seems that from the royal chancellery of 
Judaea, through the Jewish colony in Egypt, the practice of addressing 
petitions to the king or his representative to redress private grievances, 
together with the characteristic formula of such petitions, found its 
way into Egypt, first under the Persian rule, and then under the 
Ptolemies.” 

In the fifth century B.c. Egypt already had a past of more than 2500 
years as a centralized monarchy. Is it likely that they had to wait for 
the Jewish colony in Egypt to introduce “the practice of addressing 
petitions to the king or his representative to redress private grievances”? 
The “Duties of the Vizier”, of the fifteenth century B.c., might be 
instructive on this question:! “One shall put every petition in writing, 
not permitting that he petition orally. Every petition to the king shall 
be reported to him, after he puts (it) in writing.” 


xix. Studies, pp. 19f.: The author quotes Sethe (op. cit. pp. 241f.) as 
saying that an expression, which occurs in P. dem. Leiden 376 = Sethe- 
Partsch 10, of 127 B.c., and which he renders “auf” (“upon”) really 
means “‘auf den Kopf von” (“on the head of”). This the author com- 
pares with Jos. ii. 19, I Kings ii. 33, and with A.P. xv. 23, of 441 BC. 

Once mote there seems to be no reason why the similarity should not 
be due to chance. On the Egyptian side the expression under dis 
cussion, r-d3d3, reflects the well-known tendency towards forming 
compound prepositions. Cf. Erman, Neudgyptische Grammatik (1933) 
sec. 632: “Schon in der dlteren Sprache verwendet man vielfach nebet 
den einfachen Praepositionen Erweiterungen derselben, bei denca 


1 Breasted, Ancient Records of Egypt, u1, sec. 691. 
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diesen meist ein Substantiv oder Infinitiv beigefiigt ist. Urspriinglich 
soll diese Erweiterung ihre Bedeutung niaher bestimmen: ‘auf den 
Kopf’ fiir ‘oben auf’...; aber im Lauf der Zeit verwischen sich 
diese Nuancen mehr. . .Im Neudgyptischen ist diese Entwicklung noch 
im Gange.” 

Once again priority in time is decisive. Not only is the expression 
common in Saitic documents,! it occurs also in Late Egyptian. See 
the Judicial Papyrus of Turin (““The Harem Conspiracy”), of the 


middle of the twelfth century B.c., 3, 2: “Let all that they have done 
fall upon their (own) heads. . ..”2 


In none of these cases is the similarity such as to furnish 
positive proof of the dependence of one system upon the other. 
If it were, priority in time would clearly be on the Egyptian side. 
As an alternative, there still remains the possibility that both the 
Egyptian and the Aramaic sources may have been borrowing 
from earlier Eastern sources.3 This again would in no way 


support the author’s thesis concerning Jewish or Aramaic 
influence. 


III, PROXIMATE AND REMOTE INFLUENCE 


If there is to be a measure of interest in the investigation of in- 
fluence, it ought to be restricted to cases where the influence is 
direct, proximate. If one is not satisfied with the proximate 
soutce, there seems to be no justification for stopping at a parti- 
cular point; one ought to trace the development as far back as 
possible. In many cases we should have to go beyond the Jewish 
sources, for example to Babylonian or Egyptian ones. More 
important: after considerable time has passed, a foreign element 
may be so completely absorbed that it becomes part and parcel 
of the cultural property of the borrower nation. This would be 
equally true of the spheres of language, law and religion, to 
mention just a few obvious categories. If, after such a develop- 
ment has taken place, the receiving culture in turn exercises in- 
fluence upon some third cultural entity, and in doing so passes 
on also what it itself had borrowed, there is little point in stressing 
the role of the original lender. 


' P. B.M. 10113, of 568 B.c. (Malinine, Choix, pp. 16f., p. 19, n. 11, and 
cf. Sethe-Partsch, op. cit. p. 394); P. Loeb 48, of 488 B.c. (Malinine, Choix, 
Pp. 26f.); P. Berlin dem. 3110, of the same year (Malinine, Choix, pp. 32f.). 

* Breasted, op. cit. 1v, sec. 424. Cf. A. de Buck, J. Egyptian Archaeology, 
XXIII (1937), 154; Pritchard, ANET, p. 214. 

3 Seidl seems ready to admit the possibility of earlier Eastern influences 
upon Egyptian law; see his Rechtsgeschichte, pp. 71 ff. 
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A good case in point would be that of the Old Testament, 
Through the medium of Christianity the Old Testament has 
become the cultural property of a considerable part of mankind, 
The devout Christian is no less at home in his Bible than is the 
devout Jew. An essay entitled, for example, “The Impact of the 
Old Testament on Western Culture” may be most interesting 
and valuable, but to term this impact “Jewish influence”, 
though not absolutely mistaken, has little meaning. It will be 
even less to the point in a case where the influence of a particular 
Old Testament soutce is due to its being adduced in the New 
Testament. 


xx. Law, pp. 206f.: The author discusses the similarities of Jewish 
and Lombard modes of acquisition. “There is still a further detail 
which seems to indicate that the Lombard wadia was a copy of the 
Jewish kinyan. Under ch. 15 of the Edict of Liutprand (¢. 720) the 
giving of a wadia, if it takes place before two or three witnesses, makes the 
undertaking binding upon the party giving the wadia. Similarly in 
Jewish law we find the rule stated in the Talmud that &ényan is binding 
when made before two witnesses.” 

The author himself, in note 47, referring to the very passage quoted, 
stresses that the requirement of two or three witnesses is traceable to 
Deut. xix. 15, and is quoted also in Matt. xviii. 16. What evidence then 
is this provision for connecting the Lombard enactment with the 
Talmud? Matthew and Deuteronomy were known to many who had 
never heard of the Talmud. It ought also to be noted that the Talmudic 
rule speaks of “two” witnesses, not of “two or three”, as the Biblical 
and Lombard sources. Indeed from the jurist’s point of view “two or 
three” has little meaning: if two witnesses are enough, why refer to 
three?! 


xxi. Law, pp. 243ff.: “The deed of conveyance in the Frankish 
formularies generally consists of two main clauses: 1. The Aabendum 
clause, in which the grantor authorizes the grantee to exercise, “from 
the present day’, the rights of ownership over the property being 
conveyed. 2. The penal clause providing for the payment of a penalty 
by the grantor or other enumerated persons in case the validity of the 
conveyance is contested by any one of them. Both of these clauses 
exhibit unmistakable marks of Jewish influence.” 

The author then quotes in extenso a Frankish habendum clause and 
continues: “Freundt (Wertpapiere im antiken u. friibmittelalterlichen 
Rechte, 1, p. 116), who has noted that the habendum clause in the 


1 Cf, Mishnah Makkoth 1. 7, 8. The provision is utilized to establish the 
equal value of any number of witnesses. Two witnesses are equal to @ 
hundred. 
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Frankish formularies and deeds beats a striking resemblance to the 
kyrieia clause of the deeds of conveyance in the Greek papyri, has con- 
cluded that the former was influenced by the latter. About the shallit 
clause of the Aramaic papyri of the fifth century B.c. and of the medieval 
Jewish deed of conveyance he apparently knew nothing at all. As has 
been shown above, the yrieia clause was itself copied from the shal/it 
clause. It is, therefore, virtually certain that the babendum clause of the 
Frankish deed of conveyance is either directly or indirectly! traceable to 
the shallit clause of the Jewish deed of conveyance.” 

Yet the question Freundt was dealing with was the immediate source 
from which the Franks had got their habendum clause. What mattered 
to him was the direct derivation, not the indirect one. The Frankish 
clause may be derived from Byzantine papyri or Jewish medieval 
sources (and on this the remark of the author is to the point). The 
Aramaic papyri are not relevant in this context. There is no need to 
start in every case ab ovo. 


xxii. Law, p. 244: The author then turns to the penal clause of the 
Frankish formularies. This “also reveals signs of Jewish influence, and 
in the case of this clause there are definite indications that the influence 
was direct”. The author quotes in extenso a Frankish penalty clause, 
and in comparison with it a warranty clause from a medieval Jewish 
deed of conveyance and a penalty clause from an Aramaic papyrus of 
the fifth century B.c. 

There is no need to go into details. The decisive argument against 
the author’s comparison is that the medieval Jewish deed of con- 
veyance contains no penalty clause, because Talmudic law rejects 
penalties.2 It is for this very reason that the author has to have 
fecourse to a warranty: clause—an entirely different provision, usually 
with no reference at all to a penalty.3 And a direct connexion with 
the Aramaic documents is an impossibility. 


xxiii. Studies, pp. 31ff.: The author devotes a chapter to “Coptic 
Legal Documents and Jewish Sources”. One of his submissions is 
“that Coptic scribes generally were apparently steeped in the Bible. ..”. 
This may well be true, yet-—if I may repeat—for them the Bible was not 
a Jewish source, but an important part of their own cultural heritage. 

For some of his examples the author himself adduces Byzantine 
parallels (in Greek). This is so with regard to éAeU@epos and &€i1dmortos, 
and with regard to the Talmudic phrase “ walking on his feet at market”. 


' My emphasis. 2 See, for example, the author’s Lam, pp. 290ff. 

’ The penalty in favour of the fisc stipulated occasionally (see, for example, 
Gulak, Oxar Hashtaroth, no. 176, of A.D. 1054, and also L. Blau, M.G.W. J. 
LXIII (1919), 141) in connexion with the warranty clause, is a different matter 


again, and reflects here the desire for a penalty effective in spite of the rules of 
Talmudic law. 
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JEWISH LAW AND OTHER LEGAL SYSTEMS OF ANTIQUITY 


In all these cases the Coptic scribes are drawing on their Byzantine 
predecessors, and a possible influence of the Bible or the Talmud is 
only indirect. 


Even where a similarity is such that a relationship between two 
sources becomes probable, there are some possible complications 
to be considered. Both may have a common source and this may 
account for the similarity. Also a conflict of influences must not 
be disregarded: the similarity may occur also in some third 
source, which in a given case may have a better claim to be 
regarded as exercising influence. So, for example, if a clause 
occurs in demotic, Aramaic and Greek documents, the Greek is 
more likely to have borrowed from the demotic, simply because 
the contact between the two was broader (and this quite apart 
from the question whether in the given case the demotic or the 
Aramaic is the original). It is direct influence which is of interest. 
Again, if a phrase occurs in the Bible and in Coptic documents, 
but is evidenced also, for example, in Late Egyptian, then—in the 
absence of proof to the contrary—the Coptic phrase ought to be 
regarded as derived from Late Egyptian rather than from the 
Bible. 


xxiv. Law, p. 70: The author discusses BGU 1127, a Greek papyrus 
from Alexandria, of 19 B.c. This is a deed of sale of a shop for melting 
gold. The seller declares that he will not be able to deny having received 
(part of) the purchase price. Pringsheim' refers to similar Old 
Babylonian clauses:? ‘Das Geld haben wir nicht bekommen, werden 
wir nicht sagen, vor Zeugen haben wir es erhalten.” The author 
objects: “However, much nearer in time and place to BGU 1127 than 
the Old-Babylonian deeds of conveyance are the Aramaic papyri, and 
in these papyri there is still closer approximation to the clause in 
question than in the Old-Babylonian deeds.” 

The author’s comparison is not quite exact. There is no such claus 
referring to payment of the price in any Aramaic deed of sale. The 
examples he adduces, from A.P. 5 (471 B.c.) and A.P. 10 (456 B.c.) are 
merely in a general way similar to the clause in BGU 1127, referring a 
they are to the waiver of possible arguments by a contracting patty 
(‘I shall not be able to say so and so”). But the point here of interest 
is that clauses like those quoted by the author from the Aramaic 
papyri are common in demotic documents (see xi, above). Hence, had 
the similarity been established, it is to these that one would have 0 
look for the source of the clause in BGU 1127. 


1 The Greek Law of Sale (1950), p. 319, n. 5. 
2 Schorr, Althabylonische Rechtsurkunden (1913), nO. 95. 
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JEWISH LAW AND OTHER LEGAL SYSTEMS OF ANTIQUITY 


xxv. Studies, pp. 36f.: The author discusses the phrase “in town 
and in field”, meaning “everywhere”, which occurs in Coptic employ- 
ment contracts. After mentioning the occurrence of a similar Greek 
expression in Byzantine employment contracts, he concludes: “It 
seems that we have here before us a Biblical idiom for everywhere. 
In Deut. xxviii. 3, we read: ‘Blessed shalt thou be in the city and 
blessed shalt thou be in the field.’” The author also refers to a similar 
idiom in a Middle-Assyrian marriage document: “Solange sie leben, 
werden sie einander auf dem Felde und innerhalb der Stadt Ehrfurcht 
erweisen.””! 

However, similar phrases can also be found elsewhere. Neo- 
Babylonian deeds of loan refer to property of the borrower Ja di u 
sri,“ which is in town and in field”’.2_ More relevant here are Egyptian 
sources. In the adoption stele of Nitocris, of the seventh century B.c., 
we have a similar all-inclusive description: ‘““We have given to her all 
our property in field and in town.” Professor H. J. Polotsky tells me 
that expressions of this kind are common in Egyptian already in early 
times, and refers to P. Kahun 1, 1, line 4, a document of the Middle 
Kingdom. Similar expressions occur also in later demotic sources,* 
and these provide the link with the Coptic documents. 

Pending proof to the contrary, the Coptic phrase (and its Byzantine 
ptecursor) must be regarded as derived from Egyptian sources rather 
than from the Bible. 


IV. LAW AND LANGUAGE 


To a very considerable extent the attention of the author is given 
to minute linguistic comparisons, of legal and non-legal phrases, 
in languages as many and diverse as Akkadian, Hebrew, Aramaic, 
demotic, Greek and Latin. Work of this kind can be properly 
done only by a jurist who is himself an accomplished linguist. 
Since such a happy synthesis will occur only very rarely, the next 
best is the close collaboration of linguist and jurist.s A linguist 
suddenly turned lawyer, a lawyer entering the field of linguistics 
alone, unaided and unguided by the expert, will both almost 
inevitably go astray. It is not surprising that that was also the 


' David-Ebeling, ‘“Assyrische Rechtsurkunden”, Zeitschrift fir ver- 
Sleichende Rechtswissenschaft, XL1v (1929), no. 1. 


* For example, Nabonaid 314, of 548/7 B.c., Petschow, Neubabylonisches 
Pfandrecht (1956), pp. 158f. 

Breasted, op. cit. tv, sec. 946. 

* See, for example, P. Cairo dem. 30620:9 (100/99 B.c.), P. Cairo dem. 
30616b:3 (79/8 B.c.). 

: The works of Sethe and Partsch on the demotic law of surety, and of 
Driver and Miles on Assyrian and Babylonian law are good examples. 
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JEWISH LAW AND OTHER LEGAL SYSTEMS OF ANTIQUITY 


fate of the author on not a few occasions. This aspect of his work 
might be treated in considerably greater detail. However, | 
shall confine myself to some few examples, mainly touching 
upon my own field of Roman law. 

Often the author has to rely on dictionaries and translations, 
and not always is he sufficiently aware of the dangers involved in 
such reliance. Occasionally his translations are arbitrary, and in 
disregard of the context. 


xxvi. Law, pp. 1f.: The author compares Hebrew hqym bryt and 
Latin foedus firmare. “The correspondence. ..between hgym (to make 
firm, establish) and firmare (to make firm, establish) is. . .obvious.” 

True, both the Hebrew and the Latin verb are used for “confirma 
treaty”. But any basic similarity, such as suggested by the author, is 
entirely the result of the translation from Hebrew and Latin into 
English. Hgym means “to cause to stand”.' The etymology of 
firmare is unclear, but the dictionaries connect it with roots the basic 
meaning of which is “to hold”, “‘to support”, “to sit down”.? Thus 
the Hebrew and Latin in this case use quite different notions, which 
have nothing in common. 


xxvii. Law, pp. 11ff.: The author discusses in great detail the mean- 
ing of Latin spondeo. He rejects as unconvincing the usual explanation 
connecting that verb with the Greek omévSw, meaning “to make 
libations”. He examines in detail the semantic development of Aiyb 
(‘to cause to return”’, see xxviii, below), and sums up (p. 14): “From 
the foregoing it appears that in Sumerian, in Akkadian and in Biblical 
Hebrew, respectively, a word meaning #0 return, to bring back, and, 
derivatively, to answer, came to be used in technical legal language in 
the sense of ¢o restore pursuant to an obligation, to pay. Is it not reasonable 
to suppose that spondeo, like respondeo, means to answer and that in the 
language of the law of obligations it means fo restore pursuant to an 
obligation, to pay?” This cannot be accepted. The assignment of the 
meaning “to pay” to spondeo is quite arbitrary, and possible only in 
total disregard of the context (and this quite apart from the question 
whether the equation of spondeo and respondeo is acceptable to the 
linguist). Of course, it is perfectly legitimate to question the dominant 
view, but any alternative explanation must deal not only with the word 
spondeo by itself, but with the set formula in which it appears. This is: 
Centum mibi dari spondesne?—Spondeo. One must distinguish here 
between the act of promising, and the contents of the promise. 


1 And see what the author says on gywm, a noun derived from the same 
root qum, Law, pp. 105f. 
2 See Walde—Hofmann, Lateinisches etymologisches Worterbuch, s.v. 
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JEWISH LAW AND OTHER LEGAL SYSTEMS OF ANTIQUITY 


Spondesne refers to the former, dari to the latter. Whatever the original 
meaning of spondeo (and I, at any rate, see no reason for dissent from the 
view generally accepted), it must refer to the act of promising. “Do 
you pay that a hundred be given to me?”—this is meaningless. 


xxviii. Law, pp. 13 ff.: The author discusses the Hebrew verb Asyb, 
and its Akkadian and Sumerian equivalents. As he points out, swb 
basically means “to return”, “to come back”. The causative means 
“to restore”, “to bring back”. The author then traces the semantic 
development by which /yb came to mean first “to restore pursuant to 
an obligation”, and hence “to pay”. 

All this is quite acceptable, except perhaps that it ought to be 
restated as follows: The basic notion expressed by swb and its deriva- 
tives is the return to a state formerly existing. The causative has a very 
wide meaning. “To cause to return” can, inter alia, mean two vety 
different things: (1) “to retake”, “‘recapture”’, either for oneself or for 
agroup of which the person acting is a member,! or, more frequently, 
(2) “to hand back’”’.2 

Evidently the semantic development suggested by the author con- 
cerns the meaning (2) “to hand back”, not (1) “to retake”. 

The author then compares the Latin recipio: “...the basic meaning 
of the word recipio, which is used in the Roman sources synonymously 
with spondeo and promitto, like that of the Hebrew Aésyb and the Sumerian 
b-gi-g is ‘to bring back’.” 

For this statement the author refers to the dictionary of Ch. T. Lewis, 
s.v. recipio.3 Lewis and Short give the following basic meanings: “To 
take back”, “get back”, “bring back”; “to retake”, “regain”, 
“recover”. It is plain that recipio (derived from capio, “to seize”’!) is 
equivalent to the first meaning of héyb, that of “retaking”, recapturing”, 
and there is no way from this meaning to that of “to pay”, as suggested 
by the author. Taking the equivocal “bring back” out of its context 
has led him into error. 

As for the use of recipio as synonym of spondeo and promitto: when so 
used it means “to take upon oneself”, “undertake” (like the Hebrew 
gol ‘I, pi‘el). This again has nothing to do with “to pay”, postulated by 
the author. 


xxix. Law, p. 15: “As to promitto, the writer believes that the 
technical meaning of this term is but an extension of ‘to set in view, 
before’, In the language of the law of obligations it means ‘to set 
before’ the obligee, that is at his disposal, that which is promised.” 

Ido not find in Lewis and Short the meaning “to set in view, before’’. 


" See, for example, Gen. xiv. 16; I Sam. xxx. 19; II Kings xvi. 6. 

* For example, Lev. v. 23, xxv. 27; Deut. xxii. 1, xxiv. 13. 

’ The author refers to Lewis’s Latin Dictionary for Schools. This is not 
available to me, and I can only use the standard edition of Lewis and Short. 
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JEWISH LAW AND OTHER LEGAL SYSTEMS OF ANTIQUITY 


At any rate here also applies all that has been said in xxvii. Promitto, just 
like spondeo, does not refer to the contents of the promise, as the 
author seems to believe, but to the act of promising. Hence the Biblical 
and Talmudic sources adduced in comparison are not,relevant. 


xxx. S/udies, p. 23: The author discusses a phrase occurring in two 
of the Elephantine papyri. In Brooklyn 5, 3: lky bhyy 
Sbqtky bmwty, Kraeling renders: “I have taken thought for thee in my 
life. I have gone and released thee (effective) at my death.” 

The author remarks: “This translation is fairly accurate, except for 
the rendering of ’x¢ as ‘I have gone’, which Kraeling himself considered 
conjectural... .It seems to me that the word is but another form of the 
Hebrew ’z, which is used here, as ’z is used in Jer. xxii. 15, in the sense 
of ‘therefore’. The clause in question should therefore be rendered as 
follows: ‘I have taken thought for thee in my life. Therefore, I have 
released thee (effective) at my death.’ The [last] <first) part of the 
clause expresses the causa of the manumission.” 

In Brooklyn 9, 2 ‘stt bhyy is followed by wyhbt lky kst byty. 
Kraeling renders: “I have taken thought of thee in my life and I have 
given to thee part of my house.” 

The author remarks: “It is quite obvious that although the con- 
necting ’x¢ (therefore) does not occur between the first and the second 
part of the formula, the relationship between these parts is the same as 
in Brooklyn 5.” 

This is quite correct. But the absence of ’z/, in the second case, 
might have bidden the author be cautious in his rendering of the word in 
the first one. Perhaps it has a more specific meaning appropriate only 
for that document? 

The author does not explain how and why ’z should become ’x/. 
Again the assignment of meaning is quite arbitrary. Admittedly, ’¢ 
is difficult, but a completely satisfactory explanation has been advanced 
for it: it is the Persian azafa, and means “free”. Hence ’xt shgth 
“free have I left thee”.! This not only makes excellent sense, but hasa 
teady parallel in Hebrew s/h bpsy.? 


However, there is another aspect of the author’s linguistic 
comparisons, which is more important than this mistake or that. 
The avowed object of his investigations is the establishment of 


1 E, Benveniste, J. Asiatique, vol. 242 (1954), 298f.; J. de Menasce, 
Bibliotheca Orientalis, x1 (1954), 161; I. Gershevitch, J.R.A.S. (1954), p- 125; 
W. Eilers, Arch. fiir Orientforschung, (1956), 

2 For example, Deut. xv. 12; Jer. xxxiv. 14. The change from “send free” 
to “leave free” is not important. Cf. the terminology of Biblical divorce, 
where both s/) “to send away” and ‘zb “to leave” are used. See “On 
Divorce in Old Testament Times”, Revue Internationale des Droits del’ Antiquit 


Iv (1957), 119f. 
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JEWISH LAW AND OTHER LEGAL SYSTEMS OF ANTIQUITY 


the influence of one legal system upon another, but he does not 
confine himself to a comparison of legal terms. 

Let us assume, for argument’s sake, that the author has proved 
Hebrew or Aramaic influence upon the demotic in the expressions 
“T shall not be able” = “TI shall not be allowed’’,! “in the name 
of” = “with respect to”,? “to lie with” = “to cohabit”,3 
“a house built”’,4 “to send” = “to give information by letter”’,5 
“through the hand of”’,¢ “scribe” = “learned man”’,7 “share” 
= “inheritance portion”’,® and “‘bank”.9 It is plausible that 
Greek S50c0Anuyia is connected with Hebrew ms’ wmin.'° Let us 
also assume that the Byzantines and the Copts borrowed from 
the Jews the use of éAeUOepos and d&€1émotos in connexion with 
witnesses, !! and that they took the phrases “a year of days” !? and 
“in town and in field”!3 from the Bible. 

Why should all this, even if it be correct (which to a con- 
siderable part it has been shown not to be), reflect the influence 
of Jewish law, as distinct from the influence of the Hebrew or 
Aramaic languages? Surely these two must be carefully kept 
apart, if unfounded conclusions are to be avoided. There is 
usually a broader line of contact between languages than there 
is between legal systems. Hence in transferring results from the 
one plane to the other, one must make due allowance for the 
different intensity of the possible influence. This the author does 
not do. 

A simple example will illustrate what I have in mind: Tannaitic 
Hebrew teems with Greek words in more or less exact trans- 
literation. Some simple examples, chosen at random, yet not 
further off from legal life than those adduced by the author for 
ptoving the influence of Jewish law, are the following: Hebrew 
pondg (inn) = Greek tavdoxeiov; (tablet, ballot) = mr- 
téxiov; prhsy’ (frankness, publicity) = trappnoia; prgmty’ (busi- 
ness, wate, goods) = mpayuateia; gynwny (partnership, con- 
spitacy) = kowewvia. Are all these (and many more) instances 
of the influence of Greek law upon Jewish law? The author 


™ Above, xi. 2 Above, xii. 3 Above, xiv. 

4 Studies, p. 7. Cf. Kutscher, J.A.0.S. uxxiv (1954), 234f. 

5’ Above, iii. 6 Above, vii. 7 Studies, pp. 16f. 
8 Above, viii. 9 Studies, p. 21. 


'0 Studies, pp. 29f. Anuworrdboois in P. London 1, lxxvii, 50 (Mitteis, 
Grundztige und Chrestomathie der Papyruskunde, Il: Juristischer Teil, Chresto- 
mathie, no. 319) would be a still closer parallel. 

" Above, xxiii. 12 Studies, p. 36. 13 Above, xxv. 
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JEWISH LAW AND OTHER LEGAL SYSTEMS OF ANTIQUITY 


would very probably not hesitate to reject such a suggestion, and 
he would be right in doing so. Yet actually it does not differ 
from what he himself does. Of course, Tannaitic law reveals 
considerable Hellenistic influence, but the influence of the Greek 
language upon Hebrew was incomparably stronger. 

To sum up: borrowing of a word or idiom from another 
language does not necessarily prove substantive legal influence, 
As a corollary one might add that the fact that a phrase is typical 
of a certain language does not prove that the rule expressed by it 
is necessarily indigenous.! 


V. THE EVALUATION OF EVIDENCE 


Sometimes the author succeeds in establishing an important 


point, but then goes on to draw unwarranted conclusions from 
his results. 


xxxi. Law, pp. 105f.: The author discusses the demotic phrase p 
djt ‘bh’ (r) rd.wj.¢ = “the causing to stand upon the feet”, the exact 
import of which has caused some discussion among Demoticologists. 
The author points to Talmudic parallels. There gywm “a causing to 
stand” is used in the sense of “confirmation (of documents)”. “A 
document, the probative force of which has been established by proving 
the genuineness of the witnesses’ signatures, is called in Talmudic 
terminology s¢r mqwym, ‘a confirmed document’, literally, ‘a docu- 
ment which has been made to stand’. This is probably also the meaning 
of the word which has puzzled Egyptologists and which Sethe-Partsch 
(op. cit. p. 195) render as ‘bestatigt’.” 

Here the author has put the Taimudic sources to very good use, and 
his explanation of the demotic phrase seems to be correct. But then he 
continues: “The word seems to be an Aramaism and hence the 
Egyptologists’ puzzlement.” And here we are on ground .much less 
firm; Aramaisms are not the only cause of puzzlement for Egyptologists. 

There are sources of error which one must try to avoid. Aramaic 
could almost be called a living language, and phrases first coined some 
2000 yeats or more ago have—through constant use in Talmudic and 
post-Talmudic writings, and in legal documents—become so familiar 
and natural that nobody even pauses to be puzzled by their original 
literal meaning. Why is the confirmation or proof of a document called 
“a causing to stand”? Nobody is much concerned with the question; 
we are content with the everyday meaning, which is not open to doubt. 
Opposite considerations are true for demotic: this is a dead language, the 
words and phrases of which are the subject of laborious investigation 


1 See “Aramaic Marriage Contracts from Elephantine”, J. Semitic Stud. 
III (1958), 39. 
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JEWISH LAW AND OTHER LEGAL SYSTEMS OF ANTIQUITY 


by modern scholars. Everything that is not immediately understood is 
“quaint” and “queer”, and when comparison with the equivalent 
Aramaic expression provides the key to understanding, one is apt to 
regatd the “natural” Aramaic as the original, and the “queer” 
demotic as the adaptation (the “queerness” perhaps being the result 
of not too successful a translation). 

The fallacy involved is obvious. The problem of source and imitation 
cannot be solved on the basis of present-day notions of what is natural 
and what is queer, falsified as our notions are through familiarity with 
one language and ignorance of the other. Was the Aramaic “causing 
tostand”, when first used for “proving the genuineness of adocument”’, 
any less queer than the equivalent demotic expression? I should hesitate 
to answer one way or the other. It is a question properly left to expert 
linguists. 

Then there is again the relationship in time; when this is examined it 
seems to be against the author. The earliest demotic document in which 
Ihave been able to trace “‘causing to stand upon the feet”’ is P. Lille 27, 


B of about 340 B.c.! This is a mere sixty years after the latest of the 
act | Aramaic papyri, and the creation of the phrase within the Aramaic 
ts, sphere and its transfer to demotic is not likely to have taken 
to I place within so short a period. Could it reflect an Aramaic source 
“A different from the Elephantine papyri? This is not impossible, but there 
ing | sno evidence to support such a suggestion. The Talmudic sources are 
dic much later, and cannot prove Aramaic influence upon fourth-century 


B.C. demotic. 


xxii. Law, p. 203, n. 42: The author discusses the phrase xarraAeitre 
kal SiSepu1 occurring in some Greco-Egyptian wills of the second 
century B.c. He regards the expression as “explainable in terms of a 
Mishnaic proposition”. He quotes from Mishnah Baba Bathra viii. 5 
that a gift expressed in terms of “inheritance” is void. Yet, the Mishnah 
continues, “if he had written down, whether at the beginning or in the 


less middle or at the end (of the document), that thus it should be ‘as a gift’, 
sts. | his words remain valid”. Therefore, the author concludes, “if the 
nal} testator had said only KorroAettre (I leave) which is a technical word of 
me J inheritance, the division of the property would have been void, as 
and contrary to the laws of succession. But by adding the word 8{Scu (I 
iat give), which is a word of gift, he rendered the division valid.” 

inal Tagree that there is a connexion between this and similar phrases and 
lied] the provision in the Mishnah. But I submit that it is the Mishnah which 
on, J teflects the documents, and not vice versa. The author pays no attention 
ubt. to priority in time, and does not tell us how early he would put the 
» the Mishnaic provision in order that it might already be reflected in Greco- 
tion | Egyptian wills of the second century B.c. 

Stud. 


"See Malinine, Archives a’ Histoire du Droit Oriental, v (1950/1), 353 cf. 
the glossary, p. 84 (s.v. ‘b‘). 
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JEWISH LAW AND OTHER LEGAL SYSTEMS OF ANTIQUITY 


The rules in Mishnah Baba Bathra viii. 5 are not the result of abstract 
scholarly discussion. Combined expressions, gift plus inheritance, are 
not confined to the group of Greco-Egyptian wills referred to by the 
author. The best example is the expression do /ego, common in Roman 
wills. This should have made the author reconsider his suggestion, 
unless, of course, he would contend that the Roman phrase is also 
“explainable in terms of a Mishnaic proposition”. When confronted 
with such documents, the Tannaim had to decide whether to reject 
them because of the reference to inheritance, or uphold them because 
of the reference to gift. They decided in favour of upholding the dis- 
position, and their decision is easily understood. There can have been 
no desire to invalidate unnecessarily dispositions following Roman 
and Greco-Egyptian terminology, or even written in Latin or Greek. 


In some cases far-reaching conclusions of the author are based 
on results arrived at in disregard of the context. We have already 
seen some instances, examples xxvii, xxviii, xxix. 


xxxiii. Law, pp. 95 f.: The author is concerned with the interpretation 
of P. Brooklyn 1. He is content to base himself on the translation of one 
sentence in the document, a translation which, if followed up in the 
document as a whole, leads to implausible results. 


xxxiv. Law, pp. 124f.: The author discusses a passage in P. Brooklyn 
12, lines 22f. The words wn tmbh tnpq win'‘l bty’ znh (“from there thou 
shalt go forth and go into this house”) are interpreted to mean 
“from now thou shalt take possession of this house”. The author 
disregards the words immediately preceding: wér° ‘Jb ptyh liwq mlk 
(‘and the gate above opens to the street of the king”); incidentally, 
the words by?’ znb, “this house”, belongs to the next sentence. ...’ 


In other cases again, the conclusions of the author are based 
on evidence which, on examination, turns out to be practically 
non-existent. 


xxxv. Law, pp. 120ff.: The author discusses an execution clause 
which occurs in Greco-Egyptian papyri of the early Ptolemaic period. 
“Execution shall be as for debts owed to the king” (mp&€is cos 16s 
BaciAixe). This he traces back to the Aramaic P. Meissner, an agtet 
ment on a crop-sharing tenancy, of 515 B.c.3 The lessor warrants ut 
disturbed enjoyment, and in case of failure promises: ’tanhy Jk [..-\4) 


« Cf. “Notes on Aramaic Papyri”, Revue Internationale des Droits de I’ Anti 


quité, V (1958), 97. 
2 “Notes on Aramaic Papyri”, zbid. p. 98. 
3 Bauer und Meissner, “Ein atamaischer Pachtvertrag aus dem 7. Jahte 


Darius 1”, Sitzungsberichte der Preuss. Akademie d. Wissenschaften (193% 
Pp. 414-24. 
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JEWISH LAW AND OTHER LEGAL SYSTEMS OF ANTIQUITY 


Imlk. The author restores [km b]/qy /mlk, and translates: “I will give it 
(an equivalent thereof) to thee, like my portion to the king. ...”! 

The author concludes (p. 121): “That we have here an execution 
clause, similar to the mp&€is ds Tpds BactAiKk of the Greco-Egyptian 
papyri of the early Ptolemaic period, is beyond any doubt...”, except 
unfortunately for the doubt inevitably attaching to a restoration of a 
lacuna, for which there is no support. 


xxxvi. Law, pp. 119ff.: The author discusses the execution clause 
occurring in the speech of Demosthenes Contra Lacritum, and in many 
Greco-Egyptian papyri, beginning with P. Elephantine 1, of 311 B.c. 
After quoting the clauses in full, he continues: “‘The close resemblance 


. between the two formulae is obvious and leaves no doubt as to the 
relationship between them. On the surface, therefore, it would seem 
ed {that the clause in question was brought to Egypt from Greece. There is, 
dy however, strong evidence to the effect that the execution clause. . .is 
traceable to the Aramaic papyri.” 
| What does this “strong evidence” consist of? First of all, there is 
on | = another Greco-Egyptian execution clause which he traces back to the 
me Aramaic P. Meissner. We have dealt with it in the. preceding section. 
the | Even if this were acceptable, how would the Aramzic origin of one 
type of clause prove the Aramaic origin of the other type? 
lyn Secondly, the property out of which execution may be had is, in both 
rou | the speech of Demosthenes and P. Eleph. 1, described as tyyaiwv Kai 
ean | vouTiKav (“on land and on water”). The author remarks: “It is quite 
hor | obvious that the description is intended to be all-inclusive—all property 
vie | + Wherever it may be found. It so happens that a description of property 
ally, which is similarly intended to be all-inclusive occurs already in Cowley 
2 15, of 441 B.c.”” The author goes on to quote from that document, the 
matriage contract of Miphtahiah, that in case of the husband’s death, 
sed | if there is no issue of the marriage, Miphtahiah is to have power over all 
ally | his property “on the face of all the earth” (‘/ ’mpy ’r‘’ R/h). The author 
concludes: “It is quite possible that at some time after 441 B.C.E. it 
- occurred to some cautious scribe that a description of property as ‘all 
cod that he has on the face of the earth’ was not sufficient, since one might 
Hn" | also have property on water, and he therefore added the words ‘and 
™P* | on water’ to the formula. Similar caution is displayed by Jewish 
Br | medieval scribes in their description of the property out of which a 
sur I debt may be collected. They use the formula ¢hwt k/ ‘my’ (‘under the 
1 whole heaven’), which of course includes all property, both on land 
Ani- 4 *2don water. Indeed it may very well be that the latter formula is much 
older than the Middle Ages.” To this there are several objections: 
(1) No on one will dispute that all the phrases quoted by the author 
Jabe [| ate intended to be all-inclusive, covering all the property of the person 


concerned. We have encountered another phrase serving the same 
Cf “On Defension Clauses”, Bsbliotheca Orientalis, xv (1958), 19. 
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purpose, “in town and in field” (above, xxv), as relevant (or irrelevant) 
as the medieval “‘under the whole heaven”. Identity of purpose is no 
proof of dependence. 

(2) The clause in Cowley 15 from which the author quotes is not an 
execution clause, but provides for the case of the predecease of the 
husband. That the phrase is a freak is shown by the fact that it does not 
occur in the other marriage contracts, P. Brooklyn 2 of 449 B.c., and 
P. Brooklyn 7 of 420 B.c.! More important: the execution clauses in 
the Aramaic deeds of loan? contain no such all-inclusive expression. 

(3) Once more the author goes astray because of his disregard of the 
Egyptian material. And on the present occasion he does so in two 
different ways. First, if indeed there were any relationship between the 
phrase in Cowley 15 and that in P. Eleph. 1, both would be borrowers 
from a common source, the demotic deeds of loan. There the phrase 
regularly used is (”) p> 4 dr.f “on all the earth”.3 Secondly, an 
expression similar to that in the Greek documents occurs in Egyptian 
sources. This is fr mw br #, “on water (and) on land”. Erman- 
Grapow, I, 50 refer to P. Cairo 42208, of the eighth century 3.c,, 
but the expression occurs already in the decree of Seti I, of about 
1300 B.C.,4 line 56. 


So far I have been dealing with the general approach of the 
author to the questions in hand, and with the methods employed 
by him. There is one more point which ought to be mentioned, 
mote pedestrian perhaps, which yet in itself greatly impairs the 
reliability of the author’s work. This is his failure to make use 
of the work done and results obtained by others. I do not have 
in mind some obscure book, out of print for decades. But how 
can a scholar, and especially one who cannot use primaty 
soutces, make valid comparisons with Egyptian material with- 
out reference to such standard works as the various grammars 
(for example, by Erman, Spiegelberg, and Gardiner), Erman- 
Grapow’s Worterbuch der dgyptischen Sprache, Erichsen’s Demo- 
tisches Glossar? Not only in 1956, but also in 1958, the author 
makes no use of Malinine’s Choix de Textes Juridiques en Hiératiqu 


1 The last-mentioned document is indeed damaged at the decisive place 
(line 30), but there is no room for the phrase. See my restoration, J. Semiti 
Stud. WI (1958), 8, 21. 

2 Cowley 10, Cowley 11 and P. Brooklyn 11 (the last-mentioned of 
402 B.C., forty years after Cowley 15). 

3 See P. B.M. 10113, of 568 3.c.; P. Louvre E 9293, of 499 B.c.; P. Berlin 
3110, of 488B.c. Cf. Erichsen, Glossar, p. 599, and Malinine, Choix, p. 19 
n. 13. 

4 Edgerton, J. Near Eastern Stud. vi (1947), 223; also Griffith, J. Egyptian 
Archaeology, x11 (1927), 200ff. 
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JEWISH LAW AND OTHER LEGAL SYSTEMS OF ANTIQUITY 


“ Anormal” et en Démotique, published in 1953. In 1958 he does 
not yet refer to Seidl’s Rechtsgeschichte der Saiten- und Perserzeit, 
published early in 1956. The books of Malinine and Seidl both 
cover the period in which the Aramaic papyri were written, and 
ate therefore indispensable for work on these. 

The author’s use of the material dispersed in the various 

riodicals is illustrated by his treatment of ’x¢ (above, xxx). The 
atticle by Gershevitch may be somewhat out of the way, but the 
others deal ex professo with the Aramaic papyri, in periodicals 
readily available, such as the Journal Asiatique, Bibliotheca Orien- 
talis, and Archiv ftir Orientforschung. 

And yet anyone who, having read Volterra’s article! and this 
one, concluded that the author’s work ought to be disre- 
garded, would be greatly mistaken. His writings contain much 
that is original and imaginative; they command the attention 
of anyone working in the many fields upon which he touches. 
But if it is quite generally true that one ought not to rely on 
secondary sources, and that all has to be verified by an inde- 
pendent investigation of the material, this need is more than 
usually pressing in the present case. The author’s writings are 
very instructive for the reader who is able and willing to approach 
them critically. They are a source of error for him who is not.? 


1 See p. 308, n. 1. 
2 My thanks are due to Dr H. B. Rosén and E. Y. Kutscher, both of the 
Hebrew University, for their helpful suggestions. 
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THE ZEALOTS IN THE WAR OF 66-73 
By Rorn, Oxford 


The treatment of the Zealots by historians of the great Jewish 
Revolt against the Romans, in a.D. 66-73, has been confused and 
from certain points of view vitiated by various factors.' Fore- 
most among these is the envenomed account of these events by 
Josephus, the renegade historian who overwhelmed with 
vituperation those who were more steadfast than himself, and 
blamed the national disaster (for which he too had indeed some 
responsibility) on this extremist element in particular. However, 
he may sometimes use the word “zealot” as a denigratory 
description rather than a title, thus introducing an element of 
uncertainty into his story.2_ Most subsequent historians have 
added to this by considering all leaders of the left-wing patriotic 
element and resistance movement among the Jews at this period 
as members of the Zealot faction (in the narrower sense) whereas 
in many instances they provably were not.3 Finally, there has 


1 Tam myself convinced that the Zealots were the much-discussed Qumran 
sect, whose literature represents their opinions and experience (see my book, 
The Historical Background of the Dead Sea Scrolls (1958)). This article, however, 
pays no attention to this or any other hypothesis, and is to be considered 
independently of it. On the other hand, I overlook completely Josephus’ 
scurrilous epithets (“brigands”, etc.) as applied by him to the Zealots and 
other patriotic groups. We are compelled to rely on him for the facts, but 
obviously his opinions and judgements are those of a bitter (and embarrassed) 
political opponent. 

2 Further confusion is sometimes added by the Loeb Classics version of 
Josephus which, ostensibly for clarity, sometimes introduces the term 
“Zealots” into the translation (for example, Wars 1v, 334) and occasionally 
into the marginal synopsis (sbid. 1v, 135, 151-2, 566) without the authority 
of the text. On the other hand, in one important passage (ibid. 11, 444) 
“zealots” in the text is rendered “fanatics” in the translation. That the 
Baryonim or brigands of the Talmudic literature (Gittin 56a, Ber. 10a, Taan. 
23b, Sanhedrin 37a) implies sicarii or zealots is highly dubious, and these 
passages cannot be used in a historical reconstruction. 

3 Thus in W. O. E. Oesterley and T. H. Robinson, A History of Israel, 0, 
466-7, three Zealot leaders are mentioned—John of Gischala, “a certain 
Eleazar”, and Simon bar Giora. That this categorization is inaccurate is 
obvious from Josephus, Wars v1, 92 and 148, where the followers of Johs, 
those of Simon, and those of Eleazar ben Simon (“‘the Zealots”’) are cate 
fully differentiated. The Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, s.v. “Zealots”, 
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THE ZEALOTS IN THE WAR OF 66-73 


been a certain degree of conflation of the Zealots and other 
extreme nationalist groups of the time, which may have been, but 
wete not necessarily, identical with this more prominent and 
better-organized body. In the present paper, the attempt will be 
made to describe the part played by the Zealots in the War of 
66-73 in a purely historical sense, and on an analogy with the 
record and experience of similar groups at similar revolutionary 
periods in other ages.! 

It is assumed by most historians that Zealots and sicarii are 
mote or less synonymous terms, the former being the extremist 
fraction of the latter, who in turn are those referred to by 
Josephus as the followers of the “Fourth Philosophy”. This, 
however, is not admitted universally,? and further examination 
is needed. 

As to the virtual identity of the sicarii and followers of the 
Fourth Philosophy, there can be no doubt. Josephus, our only 
authority for the existence of either group, does not indeed make 
the identification explicitly, and in so many words. In one 


even regards the moderate revolutionary Eleazar, Captain of the Temple, as a 
member of the party; while it considers all those called “brigands” by 
Josephus to have been members of the Zealot faction, an excessive or at all 
events improbable assumption. 

1] am using throughout therefore a modern vocabulary, based on the 
conception (which I elaborate elsewhere) that the revolt against the Romans 
in A.D. 66 was in the nature of a revolution, which followed much the same 
course as other revolutions, while the ensuing war had much in common 
with the resistance and partisan movements familiar in contemporary 
history. 

2 Cf. especially (with characteristic violence of language) S. Zeitlin, in 
Jewish Quart. Rev. n.s. XLVIII, 256-9, who as usual supports his statement only 
by allegations of ignorance (which it would not be difficult to reciprocate) on 
the part of those who do not share his views. It is, however, necessary to 
call attention to two untenable assertions of his which have a fundamental 
beating on the problem under consideration here. He has repeatedly 
asserted (‘bid. XXXIV, 351-2}; XXXVIII, 15-16, etc.) that Josephus uses the term 
“Zealots” forty-eight times in the Wars, all these passages but one referring 
to the party led by Eleazar ben Simon (for whom see below). This is quite 
incorrect: the term is expressly associated with the followers of Eleazar ben 
Simon only five or six times (11, 564; IV, 2253 V, $5 7» 250, 258), implicitly 
about as often; on the remaining occasions the association is sometimes 
probable, sometimes problematical, and sometimes impossible. In a com- 
munication to Judaism (April 1959) Professor Zeitlin asserts that Josephus 
uses the term “Zealots” for the first time in Wars, 11, 651. This too is in- 
Correct: it figures at least twice previously, sbid. 11, 444 and 564. It is un- 


necessary to deal seriously with arguments which rely on inaccuracies so 
fundamental. 
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THE ZEALOTS IN THE WAR OF 66-73 


passage, however (Wars u1, 118; cf. Antiquities xvi, 4-10), he 
describes in precise terms the launching of the “Fourth Philo- 
sophy” by Judah the Galilean; but elsewhere he gives a similar 
account of the activities of the same patriot leader, in which the 
members of the new body founded by him are called sicarij 
(Wars vu, 252). Moreover, in his history of the war he speaks 
of the sicarii almost exclusively in relation to Masadah, where the 
family and successors of Judah the Galilean were in supreme 
authority (ébid. Iv, 400-5, 506; VII, 253-62, 275, 297, 311: their 
activities after the fall of Masadah cannot be taken into account 
in this connexion, but it is noteworthy that the basic doctrine 
which they tried to spread among the Egyptian Jews was that 
God alone should be esteemed as their Lord—the essential 
teaching of the Fourth Philosophy). Hence the identity of the 
sitarii and the adherents of the Fourth Philosophy is beyond 
reasonable doubt. 

How the Zealots come into the picture is somewhat less 
certain. They are first mentioned by Josephus explicitly only after 
the outbreak of the revolt against the Romans, but as persons 
who followed the same, or almost the same, political tendencies 
as this other group. Furthermore, while describing the activity 
of the sicarii, mainly in connexion with the family of Judah the 
Galilaean, the historian speaks of the latter’s son Menahem being 
accompanied by a “following of armed Zealots” when he went 
up in state to the Temple to establish his supremacy there (Wars 
II, 444): this suggests that in this case at least the sicarii and 
Zealots ate the same. And—most significantly—at the beginning 
of the Antiquities, Book xviu, he ascribes the main responsibility 
for the national disaster which he chronicled to the “Fourth 
Philosophy” in terms identical in substance with those which he 
uses in Wars vit, 268-70 in ascribing it to the Zealots.! 

The term sicarii is obviously a description, not a title. It is 
natural to consider it like its modern analogy in a similar political 
context, “gunmen” or “terrorists”, as a derogatory epithet 
applied by opponents, rather than a title adopted by adherents. 
We do not know of any Hebrew equivalent for it, and it is 
improbable that there was one: for in the Rabbinic sources the 


1 J. Klausner, in his History of the Second Temple and his stimulating essay 
on John of Gischala and Simon bar Giora, assumes but does not prove 4 
basic cleavage between the Zealots and the sicarii, similar to that between the 
warring political parties in Russia after the Revolution. The sources do not 
support this assumption. 
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THE ZEALOTS IN THE WAR OF 66-73 


Greek word is used when necessary.! On the other hand, it is 
beyond doubt that the Hebrew equivalent of “ Zealots” is kanna’im, 
its precise translation.2 The term occurs in this sense in the 
Talmudic literature only twice. On the one occasion (Mishnah, 
Sanhedrin 1x, 6: “If a man steals a Temple vessel or cohabits 
with a Gentile woman or invokes the name of a heathen deity, 
the kanna’im smite him”) it is in connexion with punitive action on 
political grounds, such as is associated with the sicarii, against 
one weak in his patriotic faith. On the other (Aboth de R. Nathan, 
B. see below) the titles kanna’im and sicarii ate inter- 
changed in the two parallel versions. This certainly demonstrates 
that the two terms were considered to be synonymous, or virt- 
tually so, and even perhaps used interchangeably later on in 
popular parlance. If our sources are reliable, therefore, we have 
to conclude that the Fourth Philosophy launched by Judah the 
Galilaean, the sécartt who became prominent in the next genera- 
tion and were always associated especially with his family, and 
the Zealots who were active at the time of the War against the 
Romans, were identical, or at all events overlapping, bodies: the 
“Fourth Philosophy” being a description used by Josephus, 
“Zealots” a title, and sécarii a term applied to the members of the 
extteme, activist wing—possibly, those in particular who were 
bound by the monastic discipline of the Qumran sect, though 
there is no need to insist on this point. 

It should be noted that, in contradistinction to sicarii, the 
term zealot (or rather its Hebrew counterpart) was clearly that 
which the adherents applied to themselves. Josephus seems to 
go out of his way, time after time, to emphasize this point: 
“those who were called Zealots” (Wars 11, 651; vil, 268: the 
Loeb Classics version, “the so-called Zealots” conveys a slightly 

' Cf. Mishnah, Mashkin 1, 6: (“It happened in Jerusalem that they hid 
their fig-cakes in water to save them from the sicarii””) and the less equivocal 
passage in Aboth de R. Nathan, cited below. There are various other Talmudic 
teferences to the sicaricon, implying sometimes property confiscated by the 
Roman government after the Revolt (for example, Mishnah, Bikkurim 1, 2, 
Gittin v, 6: see the discussion by Albeck ad Joc.) but the connexion with the 
Marti is more than doubtful: a possible but unlikely derivation is from 
kaisopixiov. See A. Gulak, “Sicaricin”, in Tarbiz (Hebrew), v, 23-7, and 
G. Alon, Studies in Jewish History in the Period of the Mishnah and the Talmud 
(Hebrew), 11, 43, 45. 

? Cf. the parallel lists of disciples in Luke vi. 15 and Acts i. 13, compared 
with Matt. x. 4 and Mark iii. 18, where Simon the Zealot is obviously 
€quivalent to Simon the “Canaanite” (= kannai?). Were the references con- 
temporary, these would be the earliest specific mentions of the Zealots. 
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THE ZEALOTS IN THE WAR OF 66-73 


misleading impression): or, more signicantly, “The Zealots; for 
so these miscreants called themselves, as though they were 
zealous in the cause of virtue” (bid. tv, 161). It is thus not an 
epithet, or description, but an actual title. It was obviously 
based on the Biblical verse (Num. xxv. 11) relating to Phinehas 
the Priest, who was “zealous” (kdna’ in the Hebrew) when the 
Children of Israel turned away from God; his zeal being expressed 
in the assassination of a compromising Israelite, suggesting that 
the attitude of the sécarii with regard to political assassination was 
basic to Zealot ideas rather than merely a development of the 
extremist wing. This indeed leads us to a further point, of 
especial interest in this connexion, which has hitherto been over- 
looked. Josephus informs us that the sécarii were so called 
because they carried short daggers concealed under their clothing, 
so as to escape notice when they performed their deeds of violence 
and daring (Wars 11, 255): while later he again speaks of their 
characteristic of carrying in their bosom swords (€ipn: he does 
not use here the term oiépios; sbid. 425). Now, Rabbinic 
legend (Midrash Rabbah, Num. xx. 26), elaborating the story of 
Phinehas, tells that so as to escape notice when he went to per- 
form his act of zeal he removed the iron blade from his spear and 
concealed it in his bosom, leaning on the shaft as though it were 
a staff until he reached the place of execution (this is based on the 
wording of the verse “and he took a spear in his hand”; Num. 
xxv. 7). It is clear that the sicarii, “jealous” for their God like 
Phinehas, modelled themselves on Phinehas’ procedure. The 
terms o1xdpios and gndwris describe as it were different aspects of 
the work of their Biblical prototype: znAcris his mentality and 
general attitude, oKxépios his mode of action. This is incidentally 
a further, and it would seem decisive, proof of the virtual identity 
of the Zealots and sicarii. 

It is significant that the verses regarding Phinehas follow 
the Pentateuch immediately after Balaam’s prophecy of the “End 
of Days” —of the oppression by the “Kittim” and the redemp- 
tion by the Star that should come forth from Jacob, which 
seems to have been basic to Messianic and eschatological spec 
lation at this time. I have the impression that, were a peser 00 
ch. xxv of Numbers to be discovered among the Qumran litett 
ture, it would throw a sensational light on Jewish history of the 
first century. 

As has been stated above, the term “‘ Zealots” first emetg 
specifically at the time of the revolt against the Romans, som 
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sixty years after the period when Judah the Galilaean launched 
his Fourth Philosophy. Possibly this was the title now assumed 
by the extreme revolutionaries in Jerusalem, who adopted the 
“Fourth Philosophy” as it was maintained by the followers of 
Menahem by the Dead Sea, without however sharing their strict 
discipline. From one point of view, this conclusion follows 
logically from our knowledge of contemporary conditions. For 
the “Fourth Philosophy”’, of refusing allegiance to the Romans 
in any shape or form, made an urban or community existence in 
Roman Palestine almost impossible for its adherents, and thus 
as it were imposed on them an isolated semi-monastic life (an 
additional reason for identifying the Qumran sect with this 
element). Hence the urban Zealots could hardly have existed as 
an organized body so long as the Roman rule continued, and it 
was in fact precisely when the foreigner was ejected that they 
began to emerge. We are thus possibly not quite correct in con- 
sidering the sicarii to have been more extreme Zealots: the 
Zealots may have been the later development, being somewhat 
less extreme sicarii. However this may be, in the ensuing pages 
we must consider the sécarii and the Zealots, whatever minor 
distinction there may have been between them, in close association. 

It is sometimes maintained that the Zealots were a political, 
and not a religious, faction. This does not accord with our soutces, 
for Josephus speaks specifically of the “Fourth Philosophy” (in 
addition, that is, to those of the Sadducees, Pharisees and Essenes) 
and more than once designates the successive leaders of the 
swarti as “‘sophists”—that is, intellectual leaders, at that time 
with no derogatory sense. And, indeed, a merely political 
faction was at this time a contradiction in terms. It was obviously 
a catdinal principle of every “party” in the Jewish common- 
wealth that they were performing the will of God, and per- 
forming it aright (in contradistinction to the other factions). 
Hence, every political attitude had its religious justification, as 
every religious grouping had its political counterpart. We know, 
in fact, the cardinal principle of the “Fourth Philosophy”, as 
mentioned above—that it was sinful to recognize any authority 
over the Jewish people other than that of God alone. But even 
though the party were in general agreement with the Pharisees 
4 regards most matters of practice, this principle obviously had 
to be interpreted in order to meet the circumstances of daily life. 
It was we know considered sinful to pay tribute to the Romans 
(this is reflected too in a famous New Testament episode: Matt. 
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xxii. 16-22). But was the payment of ordinary tolls and taxes 
legitimate? Was it legitimate to accept sacrifice on behalf of 
Gentiles? What should a man’s conduct be when he was brought 
into contact with non-Jews in the course of his normal activities? 
All these questions had to be settled, and the fundamental principle 
must obviously have had its reflection in a code of religious 
practice which converted the “faction” into a sect. This is a 
from whether they had or did not have other fundamental ideas 
(for example regarding the religious calendar) which Josephus 
did not think of interest to his Gentile readers. 

Judah the Galilaean is generally considered the founder of the 
Zealot sect, but the tendencies which inspired it obviously did 
not originate with him. Indeed, his political attitude was it 
seems hereditary, his father Hezekiah! having led a revolt against 
the Romans in 46 8.c. and lost his life in consequence of this, 
He himself had been known as a political malcontent and partisan 
leader even before he launched the “Fourth Philosophy” during 
the procuratorship of Coponius (A.D. 6-9). What now happened 
was that he found a theological and religious justification fot his 
political attitude, in the doctrine mentioned above that it was a 
cardinal sin for Jews to acknowledge in whatever fashion Roman, 
or any other alien, rule. There is evidence (I do not wish to put 
it here more strongly) that he evolved this doctrine—part only 
of a complex body of belief which was reinforced by rigid organ- 
ization and stringent practice—while in refuge at Damascus with 
his followers after his abortive raid on Sepphoris in 4 B.c.; and 
that a few years later he and his followers occupied the monastic 
buildings at what is now Qumran, on the Dead Sea coast 
(abandoned since the earthquake of 31 B.c., some thirty-five 
years earlier), which henceforth became the centre of his sect 
I have dealt with this matter elsewhere in some detail,” and there 
is no need to revert to it here. 

Judah died apparently in a.v. 6 after leading another revolt 
against the Romans, in protest against their imposition of a poll 
tax (payment of which would have implied recognition of theit 
authority). He was succeeded in the leadership by his sons Jacob 
and Simon, executed in their turn about A.D. 46-8. The surviving 


t I assume the identity (which is fairly generally accepted) of Judah the 
son of Hezekiah, leader of the revolt in Galilee in 43.c., and Judah the 
Galilaean, leader of the revolt in a.p. 6 and founder of the “Fourth Philo 
sophy”: but it is not a matter of great importance. 

2 The Historical Background of the Dead Sea Scrolls, pp. 26, 48. 
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brother, Menahem, now became the head of the group. He it 
seems must have been mainly responsible for the active launching 
in Judaea during the procuratorship of Felix (52-60) of the 
“terrorist”? movement associated with the name sicarii. 

There is, however, evidence of a serious division in the Zealot 
ranks at this time.! An Egyptian Jew who had joined them, and 


tt | who claimed the gift of prophecy, maintained that the hour had 
as | come for immediate action, and led a large number of those who 
us | believed in him (30,000 according to Josephus: 4000, more 
plausibly, according to the Acts of the Apostles) from the desert 
he | tothe Mount of Olives.2 Here, within sight of the Holy City, he 
lid | promised his followers that the walls would fall down at his 
it | bidding, and that they would thus be enabled to make their 
nst | ttiumphant entry and establish his rule. The procurator sup- 
nis, | ptessed the rising with a heavy hand, attacking the unhappy 
san | dupes with a strong military force: some 4oo were killed, 200 made 
ing | ptisoner, and the rest dispersed. Nothing further is heard of 
ned § their leader, who escaped, but his memory remained alive: when 
his { Paul was arrested in Jerusalem, some time later, the Roman 
asa | ofticer before whom he was brought suspected him because of his 
nan, | knowledge of Greek of being this same “‘ Egyptian, which before 
put | these days stirred up a sedition, and led into the wilderness four 
only | thousand of the sicarii”. It is possible that this Egyptian pseudo- 
gan- | ptophet (as Josephus calls him), who split the sicarii body, is to 
with § be identified with the dissident leader3 mentioned. in the Habak- 
and | kuk peser (x. 9-13) as “the Preacher of Lies... who misled many to 
astic | build a vain city in blood and to set up a community in falsehood 
coast | +--tO weary many with vain labour...wherefore they came to 
-five | judgement by fire, because they reviled and blasphemed the 
sect. | Chosen One of God”.4 
thett § ' The episode certainly took place during the procuratorship of Felix 
(52-58 or 60), and apparently under the reign of Nero (54-68): it is generally 
evolt | “ted in 55. 
wet B. That the insurgents were, specifically, sicarii is not mentioned by Josephus 
titherin Wars 11, 261-3 or in the parallel though not entirely congruent account 
‘thet Fin Ang, XX, 169-72, but is stated clearly in Acts xxi. 38. We have to assume 
Jacob that the term is used in a precise sense: a band of 4000 “murderers” would be 
riving fantastic, 
’ The episode clearly implies dissidence in the sicarii ranks: there must be, 
lah the | when the hereditary leadership is thrust aside, as happened in this case. 
lah the | ©‘ Ido not insist on the identity with the Preacher of Lies, but suggest it 
, Phil § only as a possibility. On the other hand, I am convinced that the writers of 


Qumran literature were very precise in their terms of reference, so that 
We would be most unwise to assume the identity of the Preacher of Lies and 
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In 66, at the beginning of the revolt against the Romans, (2 
Menahem and his extremist followers (perhaps using Qumran § side: 
as their base of operation) occupied Masadah, the great Herodian | the 
palace-fortress above the Dead Sea coast. Hence he marched to J ever 
join in the operations against the Romans in the capital, after | repr 
equipping his troops from the captured armoury. He tooka J in J 
leading part in the capture of the fortress of Antonia and of the J Han 
royal palace, a brilliant success which vastly enhanced his reputa- J (accc 
tion and put him in a position of superiority over the other J Zakl 
partisan leaders.! After his victory, he and his followers went up [| Han: 
to the Temple, possibly (as I have suggested elsewhere) to impose J posit 
their authority in religious matters rather than merely to establish J ferer 
his personal hegemony, as Josephus spitefully asserts. However (3 
that may be, the priests, who had led the revolt in its early stages, | were 
were able to rally the people to their side; there was sharp J their 
fighting, and many casualties, ending with Menahem’s barbarous J facti 
execution on the hill of Ophel, where he had taken refuge. His § gene 
surviving followers, led by his kinsman Eleazar ben Jair (probably J by Ji 
his nephew, and from now on to be memorable in the record of J salen 
the struggle against Rome), withdrew sullenly to the Dead Saf who 
coast, leaving the moderate priestly element supreme for the J “the 
moment in the capital.? elem 

Henceforth, it was possible to distinguish among the Jewish J teligi 
people several different political tendencies. “Tea 

(1) In the first place, there was the actual pro-Roman element: J Simo 
no doubt strongly resenting the maladministration and financid J they. 
oppression of past years, but nevertheless loyal to Roman rut f (4) 
and opposing the resort to arms. King Herod Agrippa, and J Zealc 
certain members of the former high-priestly families, wet | “Fou 
characteristic of this point of view. “phil 

Its 
the Man of Lies, as is generally done. The phrase is repeated in the Damascus § earth! 
Covenant, ix. 54, but as usual there in cryptic terms, possibly referring toa § abje , 
earlier episode, in the Greek period. — of the 

The fact that the Egyptian led his followers “by a circuitous road fromthe}. 
desert to the Mount of Olives” (Wars as above) is further evidence that the Ists o} 
sicarii had their centre in the Judaean desert even before a.p. 66. Anothet the w 
revolt of the sicarii in A.D. 62 (to which much that has been said above might J come 
also apply) is recorded somewhat confusedly in Ant. xx, 188. 

1 It seems as though Menahem had been assisted by sicarii or Zalt} = 'H 
infiltrators who had been active in the capital before his arrival, and now pt the Qu 
sumably joined his forces (Wars 11, 425). ? If 

2 See my article, “The Jewish Revolt against the Romans in the Light of inal 


the Dead Sea Scrolls”, Palestine Exploration Quart. (October 1958). 
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(2) Next come the “moderate” revolutionaries, who con- 
sidered that the financial oppression of the Procurators justified 
the recourse to arms, hoped for success, but (later on, at all 
events) were willing to come to terms. This was the attitude 
represented by Josephus and by the original leaders of the revolt 
in Jerusalem, such as the Captain of the Temple Eleazar ben 
Hananiah and the Pharisee leaders, Simon ben Gamaliel and 
(according to the Talmud, in its own context) Johanan ben 
Zakkai. The leading figure in this group was the ex-High Priest, 
Hanan ben Hanan (“Ananus” in Josephus), who had filled the 
position for only a few months in 62, but still enjoyed the de- 
ference due to his former rank and his family connexions. 

(3) The nationalist and extreme patriotic element, however, 
wete prepared to fight to the end, confident that God was on 
their side. These presumably included members of all the various 
factions in Judaism at the time, possibly not even excluding the 
generally pacific Essenes.’ Most of the partisan leaders mentioned 
by Josephus as having been prominent in the defence of Jeru- 
salem may be included in this category, as well as the Idumaeans 
who were summoned to intervene there in 67-8 on the plea that 
“the Revolution was in danger”. Some of the leaders of this 
element (for example, Simon bar Giora) apparently had their own 

teligious and social programme, but this did not constitute them 
- “Zealots”: indeed, Josephus never attaches this epithet to 
Simon and his followers, notwithstanding the extreme policy 
they followed. 

(4) Foremost among these defenders of liberty were the 
Zealots, in the restricted sense: those who adhered to the 
“Fourth Philosophy” (in contradistinction to the three older 
“philosophies” of the Pharisees, Sadducees and Essenes), with 
its cardinal principle of refusing political allegiance to any 
eatthly power. Presumably the adherents of this tendency were 
able to increase their influence and their following in the course 
of the war.2, However, they were not the only patriotic extrem- 
ists of the period. The internecine fighting in Jerusalem during 
the war, and even during the siege, was obviously not the out- 
come merely of personal ambition, as Josephus depicts it, but a 


" However, the evidence to this effect is negligible: see my article, ““Were 
the Qumran Sect Essenes?”, J.T.S. (1959). 

* If my views are correct, it may be assumed that the monastic discipline 
at Qumran was accepted only by the dedicated section of the Zealots who 
lived by the Dead Sea. But I do not wish to argue the point here. 
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struggle for supremacy between the adherents of rival religious 
and social programmes. Indeed, the conviction that God would 
grant victory only when his will was meticulously obeyed made 
these struggles logically necessary : for only thus could the divine 
favour be ensured. 

(5) Apart from the Zealot element in the country at large and 
in Jerusalem in particular, who were collaborating if only inter. 
mittently with the other patriotic elements, there was the “hard 
cote” of uncompromising followers of Eleazar ben Jair, the 
hereditary leader of the sect, on the Dead Sea coast: he, I have 
suggested, was the Teacher of Righteousness of the Qumran 
literature, who had been persecuted by the Wicked Priest (unless 
it was his murdered uncle, Menahem, who occupied that place 
in the sect’s theology). The bitter experiences in Jerusalem, in 
the late summer of 66, had added to the dogma of this group a 
further element, of inveterate hostility to the central government, 
which it considered wholly unrighteous, and to which it was 
opposed hardly less than it was to the Roman invader. 

At the time of the war against Rome, then, there were two 
wings, and two leaderships, of the Zealot party. The one, te- 
ferred to consistently by Josephus as the sicarii, had their base on 
the Dead Sea, controlling not only Masadah but also a fairly 
considerable territory in that neighbourhood: this was headed 
as has said by Eleazar ben Jair. The other was centred in Jeru- 
salem, and its outstanding figure was another Eleazar, Eleazat 
ben Simon, described by Josephus (Wars tv, 225) as “the most 
influential man of the sect, from his ability both to conceive 
appropriate measures and to carry them into effect”. He had 
taken a prominent part in the action against the Romans in 66, 
especially in the great victory against Cestius at Beth Horon, 
where he and his followers had it seems captured (and retained) 
the Roman pay-chest. It would have been natural for him to 
have received an official position in the revolutionary adminis- 
tration, as military commander of one of the frontier districts. 
That he did not was probably due to the fact that he adhered to 
the Zealot party, which since Menahem’s assassination at least 
(and probably before) was at odds with the then dominant priestly 
faction. In modern terms, one would say that the coalition that 
had defeated the Romans was broken up. 

However, the hands of the extremists in Jerusalem wet 
strengthened in the winter of 67-8 by two factors. One was tht 


1 This was Josephus’ opinion (Wars 11, 564). 
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treachery of Josephus, who had been appointed by the priestly 
junta (to which he belonged by virtue of his birth and upbringing) 
to command in Galilee but had deserted to the Romans, thus 
throwing suspicion on the moderates as a group. The other was 
the influx from the north of the country of belligerent refugees 
bringing this news, who reinforced the nationalist elements in 
the capital.1 At their head was John of Gischala, who was hence- 
forth to play a role of supreme importance in the history of the 
time. Frequently, he is referred to by historians as a Zealot,? but 
technically (as we shall see) this is incorrect, and he was in fact 
over a long period either actively or nominally opposed to this 
faction. On the other hand, the war refugees included, accord- 
ing to Josephus, a number of actual Zealots, whom he describes 
(in a speech put into the mouth of the priestly leader Joshua; 
Wars 1v, 241-2) as “the scum and outpourings of the whole 
country, [who] after squandering their own means and exercising 
their madness first on the surrounding villages and towns... 
ended by streaming into the Holy City”. 

Fearing (not wholly it seems without justification) that the 
ptiestly junta still in control was about to follow the example of 
their treacherous associate Josephus and come to terms with the 
Romans, the Jerusalem Zealots, thus reinforced, now seized on 
the Temple area. This was an obvious move, for the Temple was 
almost impregnably situated and strongly fortified, and so could 
hold out against the rest of the city. Moreover, it was the centre 
of Jewish religious worship; and if God’s favour could be 
ensured by conducting the Temple cultus aright, then command 
of the Temple was the key to victory. Inevitably, therefore, it 
was necessary to appoint a new High Priest to replace the 


ron, F nonentity Matthias (who had filled the supreme office since 
ned) § before the revolt but had allowed political power to be exercised 
m to 


byhis predecessor Hanan): and it was necessary for the new High 


' Iconjecture that these were the “wicked ones of Ephraim and Manasseh” 
of the Dead Sea literature, but the point is not fundamental. 

? F. J. Foakes Jackson and K. Lake (The Beginnings of Christianity, 1, 421-5) 
80 so far as to depict him as the founder of the Zealots! 

3 Josephus (Wars 1v, 215-16) describes how John professed loyalty to 
the party of the Priest Hanan and was his representative in negotiations with 
the Zealot leaders. He could not, therefore, have been a Zealot in the exact 
seise, any more than a man can today be simultaneously a Catholic and an 
Adventist. Josephus insists on John’s carelessness as regards ritual obser- 


vances (Wars v, 562; vil, 264) which too would have been improbable in a 
Zealot leader. 
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Priest not to be chosen from the coterie of aristocratic priestly 
families who had for so long monopolized the office. The Zealots 
therefore decided to fill it by lot—an ancient usage, as they 
claimed, and one which as it happens was prescribed for all 
office by the Qumran code.! The person upon whom the dignity 
thus devolved was a simple stonemason or peasant named 
Phinehas (Phanni) ben Samuel, of the village of Habata, who it 
was alleged had to be instructed in the elementary duties of his 
office.2, He was the last High Priest to officiate in the Temple 
before its destruction, and seems to be referred to in the Dead 
Sea Scrolls as “the Last Priest”. Obviously, it was necessary for 
him to work in close collaboration with the Zealot leaders who 
had appointed him and who occupied the holy place where he 
performed his functions. We know the names of only two of 
these, both as it happens themselves priests. One was Zachariah 
son of ““Amphicalleus”, who is mentioned also in the Talmud 
(Gittin 56a) as the scholar who at the outset of the revolt was 
responsible for the suspension of the Temple sacrifice offered in 
the name of the emperor, this being tantamount to the repudia- 
tion of allegiance to Rome. This action is ascribed by Josephus 
(Wars 11, 409) to the Captain of the Temple, Eleazar ben 
Hananiah, but it could have been suggested to him in the first 
place by one of his colleagues: what is interesting in the Talmudic 
account, from this point of view, is the somewhat vague remini- 
scence that this rabbinical scholar was a protagonist of the funda- 
mental Zealot doctrine. The other leader of the Zealot group now 
entrenched in the Temple was Eleazar ben Simon,3 whom we 
have encountered before: his position being strengthened by the 
fact that he still had under his control the Roman pay-chest and 
much of the rest of the former public treasure. The Zachariah 
who has been mentioned above disappeared from view almost 
immediately, thus presumably leaving Eleazar for a time in 
undisputed control. 

Overt hostilities had meanwhile broken out between the 
Zealots blockaded in the Temple, and the “government” fotces 


1 Manual of Discipline v1, 16, etc.: I discuss the matter at length in my 
paper,‘ The Jewish Revolt of 66-73 inthe Light of the Dead Sea Scrolls”, loc. ait 
(supra, p. 340 N.). 

2 Josephus, Wars tv, 155: confirmed by Tosephta, Day of Atonement 1, 6. 

3 Wars 1v, 225. The name is given in some MSS. (it seems erroneously, 
but another person may be in question, especially as he is described as 4 
priest here only) as Eleazar son of Gion. 
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acting under the instructions of the ex-High Priest Hanan, as 
Head of the Provisional Administration. Finding themselves in 
imminent danger, Eleazar and his associates determined to 
summon outside help. According to Josephus (still our only 
source), this was at the prompting of John of Gischala, the 
leader of the Galilaean refugees in the capital, who favoured them 
sectetly though nominally he maintained his allegiance to the 
ptiestly leaders. Messengers were therefore sent to the Idumaeans 
(Edomites) who, notwithstanding the fact that they had entered 
the Jewish body politic only recently, at the time of the great 
Hasmonaean expansion, were now hyperpatriotic in sentiment.! 
The position of the government forces was strong, and appeared 
impregnable. But during a violent thunderstorm which dis- 
tracted attention, a detachment of the Zealots sallied forth from 
their stronghold and opened the city gates to their allies, who 
forthwith entered and relieved the Temple from siege. Once a 
junction had been effected between the two forces the rest of the 
city was quickly brought under control. The reign of terror which 
had begun some time earlier on a small scale was now intensified, 
a revolutionary tribunal being set up and many of the leaders of 
the priestly faction and others suspected of counter-revolutionary 
tendencies or pro-Roman sympathies (including Hanan himself) 
being executed. Josephus gives a gruesome description of these 
events, but the fact that the lives of his own parents were spared, 
although they were arrested, and that they were even apparently 
allowed to be attended on in prison by their own servants, to 
some extent belies his story.2, Arrests and executions continued 
even after the main body of the Idumaeans, instigated by a 
dissident Zealot, returned to their own country.3 For a short 
time thereafter (winter 67/8) the capital was wholly as it seems 
under Zealot control.4 

1 The suggestion has, however, been made that in this context the term 


“Idumaean” implies not Edomites, but Jewish inhabitants of the northern 
atea of the former Idumaean territory. 

2 Wars iv, 224ff.; v, 533, 544-5. If Josephus’ father was imprisoned by 
Simon bar Giora, as appears from this passage, the contrast is even greater, 
for in that case he must have been left unmolested by the Zealots, notwith- 
standing his son’s notorious treachery. 

3 Josephus’ chronology is confused, and it is not quite certain that the 
sequence of events is precisely as it is described here. 

* Josephus makes much of the impiety of the Zealots in refusing burial to 
the dead. If this was not merely to prevent unauthorized persons from leaving 
the city (for the cemeteries were situated outside the walls), it may be that 
some distinctive Zealot practice is in question. 
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It is difficult, or indeed impossible, with the evidence at our 
command, to distinguish reasons and motives and guiding 
principles. If, however, it is correct to believe—as indeed seems 
inescapable—that the Zealots were a religious group with their 
own doctrines and with certain distinguishing practices, as well 
as representing a political tendency, then it may be assumed that 
at this time they attempted to impose some of their distinctive 
beliefs and usages on the rest of the population and those who 
had helped them to gain control—including the Galilaean 
refugees, with John of Gischala at their head. The latter however 
were, so far as one can see, uninterested in all this, adhering to 
“normative” (probably Pharisaic) Judaism and with one over- 
tiding programme—to win the war. This rather than personal 
ambition is likely to have been the motive behind the next 
revolution in the capital, when John of Gischala and those who 
sympathized with him (including the remnant of the Idumaean 
forces, who had remained behind when the main body returned 
to their homes)! broke away from the coalition and set up a rival 
headquarters and centre of government. 

The relationship of John of Gischala to the Zealot party is not 
easy to determine in the light of the material at our disposal (in 
fact, only the writings of Josephus). The historian does not 
mention him as a Zealot, or suggest any relationship between him 
and that party, in the earlier stages of his career—that is when he 
was heading the patriotic resistance in Galilee: nor does the 
term occur at all in the ta, where these events are recounted at 
length. John thus figures in relation to the Zealots only in the 
Wars, and even so only after his appearance in Jerusalem at the 
head of the Galilaean war refugees. At the beginning, however, 
he emerges in contrast to the Zealots, acting as the intermediary 
between them and the provisional government, and afterwards 
(according to Josephus) treacherously inciting them to invite the 
Idumaeans to their assistance. Towards the end of the siege, too, 
a clear-cut distinction seems to be drawn between the followers 
of John and the professing Zealots who followed Eleazar ben 
Simon. In the intervening period there are many references to 
John and his Zealot followers, although he is not himself actually 
spoken of as one of the party. It is not very easy to see in what 
manner all this overlapping evidence is to be reconciled. Cos- 
ceivably, Josephus (or his amanuensis) is here using the term 


1 As clearly appears from Wars tv, 566. 
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THE ZEALOTS IN THE WAR OF 66-73 


“Zealot” loosely, in the sense of extreme nationalist. If, how- 
ever, we assume that he applies it exactly, in all cases, a different 
explanation must be sought. The most logical is, that after 
collaborating with the Zealots in bringing about the downfall of 
the provisional government and the onset of the reign of terror, 
John accepted Zealot doctrine and nominally adhered to the 
Zealot patty and sect, as is indeed suggested specifically in Wars 
v, 528 (“the Zealots to whom John had now attached himself”). 
Possibly he ultimately found their practices too onerous, or had 
a clash with the Zealot leader Eleazar ben Simon based on 
personal ambition or military policy. This led to the outbreak of 
hostilities between the two sections and the blockade of the 
latter and his followers in the Inner Temple. John, however, 
may not have formally abandoned even now the fundamental 
Zealot creed; and some professed Zealots may have continued to 
fight in his ranks. 

While the events described above had been taking place in 
Jerusalem, the uncontaminated kernel of the Zealot party had 
maintained itself on the shores of the Dead Sea, in and about 
Masadah (including, as it seems to the present writer, Qumran), 
under the leadership of Eleazar ben Jair—immediate successor 
of the martyred Menahem, and direct descendant of Judah the 
Galilaean. As has already been mentioned, Josephus consistently 
tefers to the members of this group as sécarii, and indeed it is 
obvious that the family of the founder of the sect considered that 
they were the custodians of its authentic traditions. So long as 
the original priestly leaders of the revolution remained in control 
in Jerusalem, any compromise between the two groups—the 
adherents of Menahem, and those who had been responsible for 
his death—was clearly impossible. The former held themselves 
completely aloof, and considered themselves in a state of per- 
petual warfare not only against the Romans, the enemies of God’s 
people, but also against the Jerusalem government, the covert 
enemies of God himself: this attitude seems to be reflected in the 
Dead Sea Scrolls, with their constant denunciation of the Jeru- 
salem priesthood and its improper conduct as well as of the 
invading Kittim. From Masadah, therefore, the Zealots carried 
Out a series of raids on the surrounding territory, partly to obtain 
supplies and partly to extend their area of control. On Passover 
68, for example, they made an attack on Engedi, midway between 
Masadah and Qumran. Josephus denounces their impiety in 
taking military action on the holy day: but, if it is true that the 
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THE ZEALOTS IN THE WAR OF 66-73 


Zealots followed a different religious calendar from that of as 
normative Judaism,! it may well be that they themselves observed co 
the feast on some other date—that they were more careless of his 
religious observances than other Jews is out of the question, for the sel 
reverse was presumably the case. Nor was this an isolated action. the 
They made similar raids, we are told, on many other villages in of 
the region, and found their numbers continuously increased by inc 
“numerous dissolute recruits” from every quarter (Wars w, a 
399-404). A careful reading of the pages of Josephus makes it (ok 
clear that a relatively large area was in the end controlled from (= 
Masadah: for he informs us (sbid. 555) that these “‘Brigands” or pti 
Anotai (his normal term for the sicarii at this time; cf. sbid. ww, we 
504) controlled also the fortress of Herodium, and even Machaerus rel 
to the east of the Dead Sea—implying it would seem also control tio: 
over the area of what is now Qumran, between the two places. bat 
Land communications, in that harsh terrain, were certainly pat 
difficult, but sea communication is not to be excluded; there had dis: 
been a naval encounter on the Dead Sea at the time of the Roman the 
punitive expedition to the Peraea (ébid. 1v, 439), and it is perhaps wh 
significant that two drawings of ships have been found on the sec 
plaster in the ruins of Masadah. acte 
One significant detail shows how bitterly the group at Masadah fere 
wete opposed to those who were in control at Jerusalem. Weare J tev 
not once informed of any diversionary action which they carried J eml 
out against the Romans—not even when Jerusalem was besieged, hire 
and the defenders reduced to the last extremity of want. Even J Idu 
the sweeping away in the winter of 67/8 of the priestly junta, atte 
their especial enemies, did not reconcile them, though they may afte 
have looked somewhat more sympathetically on the new regime. [| Zea 
Still, their principles were not accepted whole-heartedly by those J part 
who ruled the Holy City: still, the authority of the lineal descen- J to 1 
dant of Judah the Galilaean (“the Teacher of Righteousness”) J witl 
was not recognized. Such an attitude may seem unreasonable in J part 
view of the extremity of the national crisis, but it has had enough N 
parallels in our own day. Zea 
There was yet another outstanding partisan leader active at J Cree 
this time, Simon bar Giora, also belonging to the extreme | sts, 
nationalist wing. Often he too is spoken of by modern historians J thro 

1 See for this, most recently, S. Talmon, “The Calendar Reckoning of the in th 
Sect from the Judaean Desert”, Aspects of the Dead Sea Scrolls (Scripta Jewis 
Hierosolymitana, tv), 1958. A. 
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as a Zealot leader,! but this is incorrect: Josephus, our solitary 
contemporary authority, never applies the title to him or even to 
his followers. Like Eleazar ben Simon, he had distinguished him- 
self in the original rising at Jerusalem in the autumn of 66 and in 
the pursuit of Cestius, having even then, as it seems, his own band 
of adherents (Wars u, 521). He is to be considered therefore an 
independent leader. Apparently, he was what might be termed 
a social revolutionary, having his own social programme 
(obviously, with religious undertones): for the name Bar Giora 
(= “Son of a Proselyte”) suggests that he belonged to the under- 
ptivileged element, and we read of him that he plundered the 
wealthy, opened the prisons, set free the debtors, and even 
teleased the slaves (sbid. 1, 652; Iv, 353, 508). After the revolu- 
tion, he had for some time dominated the province of Akrab- 
batine (in the north of Judaea, and an old centre of extreme 
patriotic feeling) but had been ejected by force by an expedition 
dispatched by the provisional government under Hanan. He 
then led his followers (including the women-folk) to Masadah, 
where a common opposition to the Jerusalem government 
secured him a qualified welcome, and for some time their forces 
acted together (bid. Iv, 503-14). In due course, however, dif- 
ferences arose between them and, after Hanan’s execution by the 
revolutionary tribunal in Jerusalem, he withdrew again and 
embarked on an ambitious plan of campaign. After re-establishing 
himself in Akrabbatine, he gradually extended his hold as far as 
Idumaea, and ultimately mastered the entire province. His 
attempts to secure a footing in Jerusalem were however checked, 
after severe fighting, until the collusion of some of the anti- 
Zealot faction, acting together with survivors of the moderate 
party under the deposed High Priest Matthias (who soon were 
to realize their mistake), enabled him to establish his position 
within the walls and to become master of the upper and a large 
part of the lower city. 

Meanwhile, there had been a final breach between the true 
Zealots, with their consistent and perhaps complicated body of 
creed and practice, and John of Gischala and his political extrem- 
ists, who had allied himself with them merely in order to over- 
throw the moderates. That winter, the former had broken away, 


_ ' Even by Klausner, History of the Second Temple (Hebrew), v, 228ff., and 
in the erudite but over-sweeping article by K. Kohler on the Zealots in The 
Jewish Encyclopedia: see also his “Wer waren die Zeloten oder Kannaim?”, 
A. Harkavy Memorial Volume (1909), pp. 6-18. 
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THE ZEALOTS IN THE WAR OF 66-73 


basing themselves as before on the Temple area but this time 
being able to occupy only the inner court—that is, the actual 
Sanctuary, where the sacrificial worship was performed: possibly 
this was the result of the collusion of the democratic priestly 
element, their sympathizers, now in control there. With Eleazar 
ben Simon were associated at this stage certain other Zealot 
leaders, each with his own band of followers and possibly his own 
distinctive social and religious programme—Judah (or Judes) 
ben Chilkiah, Simon ben Esron,! and Hezekiah ben Chobari, 
all persons of weight and standing at the time (Wars v, 6). The 
reorganization was so drastic that Josephus describes this 
secession (ostensibly he says based on disagreement with the 
policy of terror, though really on ambition and personal rivalries) 
as the creation of a new faction within a faction. This statement 
has prompted the theory that the Zealot party was only now 
established by Eleazar ben Simon: this, however, is out of the 
question, for Josephus refers to it specifically long before this time. 

There now followed the notorious tripartite warfare between 
Simon bar Giora, dominating as has been stated the upper anda 
great part of the lower city with his adherents, largely as it 
seems belonging to the lower orders of society ; John of Gischala, 
commanding the outer court of the Temple and its ample 
purlieus with his extreme nationalist following, comprising in 
particular war refugees from Galilee: and Eleazar ben Simon, 
who controlled only the small area of the inner court of the 
Temple, which was, however, the nerve-centre of Jewish life, 
together with those who ministered there. According to 
Josephus (ibid. v, 21) he was able to provision his followers in 
these difficult circumstances from the store of the sacred first- 
fruits. There was a temporary lull in the fighting in the spring of 
70, at the beginning of the siege, when the three Jewish factions 
combined in the brilliant action in which the Tenth Legion was 
routed. They did not, however, forget their inner rivalries even 
now, and indeed it was reasonable for them to imagine that only 
a unified command, however secured, could repulse the enemy. 
On Passover 70, not long after the investiture began, John of 
Gischala’s followers obtained admission to the inner coutt of 
the Temple in the guise of worshippers, but with swords beneath 


1 Presumably identical with the Simon son of Arinos of Wars v, 259 
who was later associated in the leadership of the sect. I am uncertain whether 
Judes is to be considered an equivalent of Judas. 

2 Wars 1, 651; Iv, 160f., 302-10, 490, 514, 538, 556-8. 
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THE ZEALOTS IN THE WAR OF 66-73 


their garments, and were thus able to overcome all opposition 
and establish their control over the entire sacred area. As ex 
bypothesi all Jews at this time would have refrained from offensive 
hostilities especially against fellow-Jews on a holy day, there 
may have been on this occasion, too, a difference of calendar 
between the two factions.! 

This implied the end of the Zealots as a separate fighting force 
in the defence of Jerusalem. But the hostilities were not pursued 
as in other cases to the extreme, Eleazar and his followers, number- 
ing some 2400, henceforth fighting down to the end of the siege 
under John of Gischala’s command. We read of two brothers 
belonging to the faction, Simon and Judah, sons of Ari, who 
distinguished themselves particularly in action—the former, in 
mote than one engagement, while the latter escaped from the 
city after its capture and continued to head a resistance-group 
which maintained the unequal struggle even afterwards (Wars 
v, 92, 148). We are not informed what happened to Eleazar ben 
Simon himself, the head of the Zealot faction in Jerusalem and 
one of the leaders of the revolt from the very outset. He was not 
apparently put on trial by the Romans, like John of Gischala, 
and unless he made good his escape the probability is that he 
perished in the course of the siege. 

There is reason to believe that before the end came the Jerusalem 
Zealots sent to the headquarters of the sect by the Dead Sea lists 
of the accumulated gold and silver that they had concealed, com- 
ptising the spoil captured from the Romans in 66 and a certain part 
of the Temple treasure (including great stores of incense): this, en- 
gtaved on copper rolls, was discovered in 195 2 in Cave 2 at Qumran. 

One of the paradoxical actions of the extremists during the 
siege was the systematic burning of the granaries in the be- 
leaguered city, vouched for by the Jewish historian Josephus, the 
Roman Tacitus, and even the rabbinical sources. This is ascribed 
by the first (ibid. v, 24) to the warring followers of John of Gi- 
schala and of Simon bar Giora after hostilities had broken out 
between them. The rabbis on the other hand refer this action 
in one account to the Kannd’im (Aboth de R. Nathan, a, {vz), in 
the other to the sicarii (ibid. , §x1v). 2 Indeed, from the point of 
view of the Zealots, there was a sort of wild logic in this action. 


' By “Passover” Josephus may, however, have meant Passover Eve, 
when the paschal sacrifice was offered. 

* Cf. for other accounts of this episode T. B. Giftin, f. 564; Midrash 
Rabbah, to Ecclesiastes, vii. 11 and to Lamentations, i. 5. 
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THE ZEALOTS IN THE WAR OF 66-73 


On the one hand, they were opposed to the other elements who 
aspired to authority, and were prepared to embarrass them at 
whatever cost. On the other, assured as they were that it was in 
the power of God to intervene and save his people when they 
had reached the final extremity and were prepared at last to serve 
him aright, they were not probably averse to bringing the climax 
nearer even artificially, and at whatever cost. This attitude was 
not improbably shared by other parties. We have some inkling 
(if no more than this) of the spiritual ideals of the Zealots, but 
it is more likely than not that other factions (in particular that 
led by Bar Giora, with his advanced social-revolutionary con- 
ceptions) also had their own religious programme and—who 
knows ?—their own religious literature, analogous to that found 
in our day in the caves at Qumran. 

It would have been natural, according to modern conceptions, 
for Eleazar ben Jair and his sécarii followers at Masadah to have 
been completely overwhelmed by the national disaster and by the 
destruction of Jerusalem and of the Temple, and to have con- 
cluded that God had forsaken them, so that there was no point 
in further continuing their resistance to the all-powerful Romans. 
But that is not how the mind of religious enthusiasts works, 
either now or then. Victory is in the hand of God, who will 
bestow it on the worthy, whatever the odds against them, but 
not on the unworthy. Hence triumph over the Romans was 
impossible so long as the sinful regime remained in authority. 
Now that it was swept away, God would assuredly look with 
favour upon the Righteous Remnant who meticulously pet- 
formed his will. Hence it is to be anticipated that the fall of 
Jerusalem aroused a frenzy of expectation among the sicarii in 
Masadah and the surrounding area, convinced as they were that 
God was now about to reveal himself and deliver his people 
The fact that the Romans did not proceed immediately against 
them presumably strengthened their confidence. Their number 
was fecruited moreover by the arrival of Zealot fugitives from 
Jerusalem and the neighbourhood, including some of those who 
had distinguished themselves in the defence of the capital, such 
as the gallant Judah ben Ari. 


1 Demonstration of what is self-evident is unnecessary: but one may refer 
to the prophet mentioned by Josephus (Wars v1, 285), who on the day of the 
fall of Jerusalem summoned the people to come up to the Temple, where they 
would behold the tokens of deliverance. He might well have been co: 
with the Qumran sect. 
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THE ZEALOTS IN THE WAR OF 66-73 


ho There is evidence that a considerable area around the northern 
at § part of the basin of the Dead Sea was still at this time under the 
in | control of the little republic of Masadah (or as I prefer to con- 
ey | sider it, Masadah-Qumran). We have seen above that Machaerus 
ve | tothe east of the sea had been occupied by the sicarii of this area. 
ax f Early in 68, a Roman expedition under Trajan and Placidus 
vas | (possibly consisting of the Tenth Legion)! had reduced the 
ing | whole of the Peraea to obedience as far as Machaerus (sbid. 1v, 
but § 439), but apparently (though Josephus does not mention it) they 
hat J were foiled by this immensely strong position, as at the time of 
on- | the fall of Jerusalem it was still held by Jewish forces. In the 
tho | fact that the defenders considered themselves an element 
ind § superior to the ordinary population, whom they would not admit 
to the citadel, we have confirmation of the fact that they belonged 
ns, | toa special, that is Zealot, group. This is further corroborated 
ave | by the detail that in due course the refugees from this place, as 
the § well as others from Jerusalem, fought at the Forest of Jardes 
‘on- § under a Zealot commander (sbid. v1, 315). In this area also, west 
pint | ofthe Dead Sea, were Herodium? and Engedi, occupied some time 
ans, | before by the forces operating from Masadah (sbid. 1v, 402, $55) 
tks, § and still in their hands. 
will After the fall of Jerusalem, Titus returned in a leisurely fashion 
but — to Rome; and after his arrival there Lucilius Bassus was sent to 
was J Judaea as legate, with instructions to stamp out the last embers 
rity. | of the revolt. It was therefore not, it seems, until the next year 
with { that he began the attack. Herodium was first forced to surrender 
pet- } (we have no details of the operations) and then siege was set to 
ll of | Machaerus, where against all expectation the garrison capitulated. 
ii 1 | A large number of fugitives took refuge in the “forest called 
that J Jardes” (a site as yet unidentified): apparently a well-disciplined 
ple! | body numbering some 3000 and determined to hold out to the 
ainst § end, under the command of the Zealot leader Judah ben Ari, who 
o ' See my article, “Were the Qumran Sect Essenes?”’, Joc. cit. It is neces- 
saty to emphasize this point because of the unjustifiable historical deduc- 
who J tions that have been based on the assertion that Vespasian marched to the 
such 9 Dead Sea with this unit, which was actually on special duty in Transjordan at 
the . (The point is treated more fully in Palestine Exploration Quart., July 
1959. 
y refer * There was another Herodium on the Arabian frontier (Wars 1, 419), 
ofthe § and some authorities consider that this was the fortress in question here. In 
re they gf that case, the hold of the sicarii east of the Dead Sea must have been even 
nected ff Stronger. Simon bar Giora unsuccessfully attempted a coup de main on 


Herodium after he left Masadah (ibid. 1v, 518-19). 
353 
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had escaped from Jerusalem through an underground passage, 
After a sharp fight, however, resistance was overcome and the 
whole party was butchered. This left Masadah itself as the solitary 
remaining Jewish stronghold, and last centre of Zealot hopes.! 
Even this solitary focus of resistance might witness the downfall 
of the enemies of God and the beginning of the deliverance of his 
chosen ones. And indeed there must have been a moment when 
a spark of hope was rekindled; for as he was preparing to attack 
the fortress in the winter of 72/3 Lucilius Bassus died, and the 
onslaught was inevitably postponed. 

The respite lasted until the spring of 73, when the new legate, 
Flavius Silva, embarked on the final stage of the operations 
against this well-nigh impregnable position. Josephus’ account 
of the fortification as well as of the siege has been strikingly con- 
firmed by the excavations recently carried out on the site? 
Strong though the fortifications were, it was a hopeless struggle, 
for there were barely 1000 surviving defenders to withstand an 
entire Roman army (Wars vu, 400). In the end, Eleazar and his 
followers robbed the besiegers of their final triumph by com- 
mitting mass suicide (May 73).3 

This was not, to be sure, the end of the Zealot history—nor 
could it be, for disaster could not shake confidence in the power 
of God to save his people when it pleased him. Shortly after this, 


some of the refugee sicarii from Judaea who had found their way 
to Egypt succeeded in raising a revolt there, which for a time 
achieved some measure of success; still later, there was a similar 
rising in Cyrene. It is to be imagined that other movements of 


1 It was presumably during this campaign that the Romans captured also 
Engedi, and devastated its famous palm-groves, with the rest of the are. 
Pliny the Elder (Historia Naturalis v, 73) refers in A.D. 77 to its state of uttet 
desolation: “nunc alterum bustum”’. 

2 Cf. Masadah: Survey and Excavations, 1955-6 (Israel Exploration Society, 
1957)- 

3 Whether or no the extremists who so long held out at Masadah were patt 
of the Dead Sea sect (as I firmly believe to be the case) it is. hardly to be 
doubted that they, and the Zealot party in general, must have produced # 
this period literature of an apocalyptic, and possibly also liturgical and dis 
ciplinary, character: this was already conjectured, long before the Dead Sa 
Scrolls were discovered, for example by Travers Herford (The Pharistt, 
pp. 187ff.; Talmud and Apocrypha, pp. 193-4) and C. Guignebert (The Jenist 
World at the Time of Jesus, p. 171 n.), and may be regarded as self-evident: 
although indeed the impossibility of their producing such literature is one of 
the arguments that have been adduced, sometimes a little savagely, against my 
identification of this body with the Qumran sect. : 
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the same sort, down at least to the great rebellion under Bar 
Kochba in 132-5, owed something at least to the recollection of 
Zealot example and perhaps even to direct Zealot teaching.' 

By this time, however, it is impossible to isolate the specific 
element which derived from this sect. It was during the great 
wat against the Romans of 66-73 that they were an independent 
force, and in this period that their social, religious and political 
ideals received their fullest expression. 


* Since this article was written, I have endeavoured to establish the 
religious basis of the Zealots in a further article, “The Zealots—a Jewish 
Religious Sect”, in Judaism vit (1959), 33-40. 
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AN IGNORED HAPLOGRAPHY 
IN SAMUEL 


By EMUNAH FINKELSTEIN 


In I Sam. xx. 23 we read: "A ANN WN WIT WR 
olay ty rai “And as touching the matter which I and thou 
have spoken of, behold the Lorp is between me and thee for 
ever” (Jewish Publication Society translation). It is the thesis 
of this note that the original reading was: “And as touching the 
matter. ..the Lorp is between me and thee, a Witness for ever.” 
This opinion is based upon the reading in the Septuagint: 
Kal TO 6 Ey@ Kal ov, iS0U KUpIOs 
Kal ws aidvos, and in the Targum: xix 
NOVY TY THD NINN NT NN 

In the parallel passage in v. 42, the Greek and Aramaic both 
repeat the word “witness”, while the Hebrew omits it. 

Wellhausen from the first rejected the reading suggested by 

the Septuagint (and the Targum) ‘éd ‘é/am. In this he was cer- 
tainly right. The phrase ‘ad ‘é/am occurs fifteen times (exclusive of 
these two) in the books of Samuel, whereas a construct before 
‘6lam occuts in only two other places. This confirms the readings 
of the Greek and Aramaic, which are both direct translations of 
‘ad ‘6lam. On the other hand, the prevalent view that uéprus and 
sahéd ate metely explanatory seems far-fetched when one cor- 
siders that they occur in two quite independent translations, the 
two earliest that we have. H. P. Smith in the International 
Critical Commentary on Samuel (p. 192) suggests a reading: 
YHWH ‘éd béni tbinka ‘ad ‘élam. A mote probable explanation 
seems to be that the original reading was bénkd ‘éd ‘ad ‘élam, 
and the ‘éd dropped out by haplography. Such a text is reflected 
in the phrasing of the Aramaic sdhéd ‘ad ‘alma. It is suggestive 
that almost the identical phrase, /e‘éd ‘ad ‘élam, is used in Isa. 
xxx. 8, as attested by the Targum, the Peshitta, and the Vulgate. 
Presumably in that case the /amed helped to preserve the original 
text. 

The probability of a haplography in vv. 23 and 42 of I Samuel xx 
is strongly supported by the many examples we now have from 
the Dead Sea Scrolls of the fidelity of the Septuagint to an original 
Hebrew text (Frank M. Cross, Jr., The Ancient Library of Qumran 
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and Modern Biblical Studies, 1958; “The Oldest Manuscripts from 
Qumran”’, Journal of Biblical Literature LXx1v (1955), Pp. 147-733 
“A New Qumran Biblical Fragment Related to the Original 
Hebrew Underlying the Septuagint”, B.A.S.O.R., No. 132, 
pp. 15-26). It is particularly noteworthy that the Masoretic text 
of Samuel, unlike the Masoretic text of other books, tends to be 
defective, while the Septuagint text tends to be fuller (Cross, 
Ancient Library..., p. 135, 0. 28), and the Hebrew text shows 
various types of haplography in numerous cases. This further 
strengthens our contention that the Septuagint and Targum have 
in this case preserved an ancient reading which had fallen out of 
the Masoretic text by haplography. 

It would have been very helpful to have a text of these verses 
from the Dead Sea Scrolls. Unfortunately, the only manuscript 
which contains I Samuel xx, 4QSam», begins with v. 26, and has 
a gap in vy. 42 just at the place where ‘éd ‘ad ‘dlam (or ‘ad ‘6lam) 
was written. Nor do considerations of space help, since ‘ad is 
so short a word that one cannot be sure about its presence of 
absence (Dr Frank M. Cross, Jr., private communication). 

After I had arrived at the conclusion suggested in this note, 
I was delighted to find it already suggested in M. Z. Segal, 
Sifré Shmieél (1956, p. 166), but without any discussion. Not all 
readers have access to Segal’s work, and since he does not 


defend his suggestion, it may be overlooked even by those who 
know his book. 
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THE FIRST ESSENES 
By L. RaBiNowirTz, Johannesburg 


The following passage occurs in I Macc. ii. 29-38: 


Then many that sought after justice and judgement went down into the 
wilderness to dwell there, they, and their sons, and their wives, and 
their cattle; because evils were multiplied upon them. And it was told 
the king’s officers, and the forces that were in Jerusalem, the city of 
David, that certain men, who had broken the king’s commandment, 
were gone down into the secret places in the wilderness; and many 
pursued them, and having overtaken them, they encamped against 
them, and set the battle in array against them on the sabbath day. And 
they said unto them, “Thus far. Come forth, and do according to the 
word of the king, and ye shall live.” And they said, “We will not come 
forth, neither will we do the word of the king, to profane the sabbath 
day.” And they hasted to give them battle. And they answered them 
not, neither cast they a stone at them, nor stopped up the secret places, 
saying, “Let us die all in our innocency: heaven and earth witness over 
us, that ye put us to death without trial.” And they rose up against 
them in battle on the sabbath, and they died, they and their wives 
and their children, and their cattle, to the number of a thousand 
souls. ! 


It is commonly assumed that these thousand Sabbatarian 
martyrs are identical with the Hassidim, the religious group 
which joined Mattathias in his uprising against the Syrians. 
Thus Graetz writes :2 


Before long, however, the Syrian commander in Jerusalem discovered 
the leaders of this courageous resistance; some reprobate Hellenists had 
probably betrayed the hiding place of the Chassidim. Thereupon the 
Phrygian Philip, commander of the garrison, went in search of the con- 
_cealed fugitives. On a Sabbath he and his soldiers surrounded the 
caves in which thousands [sic] of men and women and children had 
sought refuge, he summoned them to come out in obedience to Antio- 


chus’ commands, and promised them safety if they submitted volun- 


tarily to his orders. They answered unanimously “We will not obey 
your command to break the Sabbath.” Then Philip ordered his troops 
to commence the attack. The Chassidim looked on with undaunted 
courage, but did not try to defend themselves, etc. 


1 Cf. II Mace. vi. 11. 2 English ed. vol. 1, pp. 457-8. 
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THE FIRST ESSENES 
Similarly Klausner writes 


Nevertheless, there were in Judea, even before Mattathias committed 
this great act, Jews faithful to their religion who chose to flee from 
the fury of the oppressor, in order that they should not be obliged to 
transgress their faith. The wilderness of Judah, and in particular the 
mountains of Judea in the proximity of Jerusalem. ..are full of caves 
in which it is easy to hide from a pursuer. Whole families of “ Hassidim” 
had fled there in the face of Antiochus’ commands, men, women and 
children... .In one huge cave about a thousand people had concealed 
themselves with their possessions. This was indeed a “congregation of 
Hassidim.”2. . . Until the Sabbath the “ Hassidim”’ defended themselves. 
But when the Sabbath came and the besiegers knew that the “ Hassidim” 
would not even fight a defensive war on the Sabbath, they called upon 
them to emerge, etc. 


I do not believe that this view can be maintained. A reading of 
the passage seems to make it clear that the reference is not to the 
Hassidim but to a different group altogether. 

The first mention of the Hassidim is to be found in the 
passage which follows, and in an entirely different connexion. 
We ate told that when “ Mattathias and his friends knew it,... 
they mourned over them exceedingly”. As a result of this 
slaughter of the innocents, they decreed the law that “‘ whosoever 
shall come against us to battle on the Sabbath day, let us fight 
against him, and we shall in no wise all die as our brethren died 
in the secret places. Then were gathered unto them a company of 
Hassideans, mighty men of Israel, every one that offered himself 
willingly for the law. And all they that fled from the evils were 
added to them, and became a stay unto them.’’3 

Now it is possible that the reference in the last verse “all they 
that fled from the evils” is to the members of this same group as 
allowed themselves to be cut down without resistance, since they 
also fled to the wilderness “because evils were multiplied upon 
them”. But even if this is so, does not the passage clearly dif- 
ferentiate between them and the “Company of Hassideans, 
mighty men of Israel, every one that offered himself willingly for 
the law”? It seems clear from the context that this “company of 
Hassideans” represents an entirely different group from those 
who had fled to the wilderness. The former were “mighty men 
of Israel, every one that offered himself willingly for the law” 
and, prepared as they were to fight for their ideals, they accepted 


' History of the Second Temple, third ed. 1952, vol. 111, pp. 16-17. 
2 Ps. cxlix. 1. 3 I Macc. ii. 41-4. 
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THE FIRST ESSENES 


the ruling permitting them to fight on the Sabbath. They were as 
militant a group as were Mattathias and his immediate followers; 
they differed from them in being a purely religious group who, 
unlike the Hasmoneans, when the principles of religious freedom 
for which they fought were conceded, abandoned the fight.? 

This, however, does not apply to the thousand martyrs. The 
colourful statement of Klausner to the effect that “until the 
Sabbath the Hassidim defended themselves but when the Sabbath 
came and the besiegers knew that the Hassidim would not fight 
even a defensive war on the Sabbath, they called upon them to 
emerge, etc.” is merely a flight of imagination which finds not the 
slightest support in the text. There is not a single word in that 
passage, or in the brief reference in II Maccabees which states 
that they had repaired to the caves for the express purpose of 
“keeping the Sabbath day secretly”, to suggest that they fought 
at all, or were prepared or willing to fight. It appears that they 
were a completely pacifist group who had no intention or idea of 
fighting for their ideals. In point of fact there are three distinct 
and separate groups mentioned in this chapter: 

(1) Mattathias and his immediate followers who, after slaying 
the king’s officer and the apostate Jew, fled to the mountains and 
raised the standard of revolt. 

(2) A group of militant Hassidim who joined him after the 
decree permitting war on the Sabbath. 

(3) The 1000 men, women, and children who were butchered 
in cold blood on the Sabbath day. It is possible that other mem- 
bets of this group later joined the fighters for freedom and “were 
added to them and became a stay unto them”. 

What was this last group? Surely the text gives us a cleat 
indication of their ideas and ideals. When the decree of Antiochus 
was issued that “all should be one people, and that each should 
forsake his own laws”? there were those who succumbed, and 
those who passively resisted and were put to death, until Matta- 
thias raised the standard of revolt. 

These martyrs who were hewn down on the Sabbath adopted a 
different policy, however. Despairing of finding that “justice and 
judgement” which they sought in the populated country, they 
withdrew from civilization and “went down into the wilderness 
to dwell there, they and their sons and their wives and theit 
cattle; because evils were multiplied against them”. As for them, 
neither the policy of acquiescence in apostasy, nor the passive 


1 I Macc. vi. 13. 2 Ibid. i. 42. 
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THE FIRST ESSENES 


resistance which invited death, nor armed resistance appealed to 
them. Their answer was a hermit-like withdrawal. 

In other words, as in the followers of Mattathias we have the 
forerunners of the Sadducees who sought salvation in political 
independence; as in the Hassidim we have the forerunners of the 
Pharisees who believed in the supremacy of the religious ideals 
of the Torah, so in this group we have the forerunners of the 
Essenes and the related sects of the Manual of Discipline of 
the Dead Sea Scrolls, who sought salvation in withdrawal from 
the evils and the temptations of normal life within the Community. 

Does not Philo’s description of the Essenes that “they prefer 
to live in villages and avoid cities on account of the habitual 
wickedness of those who inhabit them, knowing as they do, that 
just as foul air breeds disease, so there is danger of contracting an 
incurable disease of the soul from such bad associations”’,! and 
Pliny’s “‘on the western shores of the Dead Sea, the Essenes have 
withdrawn...having the palms for their only companions... 
men who, weary of life, have been driven by the vicissitudes of 
fortune to adopt their manner of living”,? exactly reflect this 
withdrawal for the purpose of pursuing a life of saintliness 
“seeking after justice and judgement”? And is not the wilder- 
ness of these first recluses the same wilderness between Judaea 
and the Dead Sea, where the later Essenes, and the Dead Sea 
Scroll sects, take up their habitation? 

A plain reading of this passage certainly seems to support this 
view. 


1 Quod Omnis Probus Liber, §12. Historia Naturalis v, 73. 
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A NOTE ON THE TOPOGRAPHY OF 
AHMAD GRAN’S CAMPAIGNS IN 1542 


By C. F. BEeckINGHAM, Manchester 


The campaigns which Ahmad Grafi fought in Ethiopia before 
and after the wet season of 1542 ate of considerable interest for 
they culminated in the defeat, capture and execution of Dom 
Cristovao da Gama. Unfortunately the extant version of the 
Arabic chronicle known as the Futéh al-Habasa by Sihab al-din 
b. ‘Abd al-K4dir, called ‘Arab Fakih, does not recount the events 
of Grafi’s last years, for which we must rely on Portuguese and 
Ethiopic sources. 

The former are much more detailed and include accounts by 
two eye-witnesses. The first of these was Miguel de Castanhoso, a 
member of the Portuguese expedition. Unlike most of his com- 
panions he was able to leave Ethiopia after Grifi’s death and he 
returned to Portugal in 1544. His book was published twenty 
years later.1 The other was Joao Bermudes, whose narrative, 
published in 1565, is confused and of little value. An ignorant 
man, he was preoccupied with establishing his own absurd claim 
to have been consecrated Patriarch of Ethiopia and of Alexandria. 
The chroniclers Couto and Correa met and questioned other 
Portuguese who had been in Ethiopia and give some further 
information. The Jesuits, of whom Paez is by far the most 
important, did not write until the next century, but they were 
mostly intelligent and well-educated men, with a knowledge of 
the country and some knowledge of Ethiopic and Amharic, and 
they were concerned to ascertain the facts; Dom Cristovao 
interested them both as a Portuguese candidate for beatification, 
and because of the claims on the gratitude of the Ethiopians 
which they felt he had bequeathed to his countrymen. Among 
members of the Society, however, Jeronimo Lobo is somewhat 

1 Historia das cousas que 0 muy esforcado capitao Dom Christouao da Gama fez 
nos Reynos do Preste Joao, Lisbon, 1564. This is a rare book. There is no copy 
in the British Museum. I have used the edition of F. M. Esteves Pereira, 
published at Lisbon in 1898 under the title Dos Feitos de D. Christovam da 
Gama em Ethiopia. This is based primarily on a manuscript in the Ajuda 
Library, believed to be an eighteenth-century copy of Castanhoso’s holo- 


gtaph. Pereira compared this with the 1564 text and gives important 
variants. 
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TOPOGRAPHY OF AHMAD GRAN’S CAMPAIGNS 


exceptional. It is regrettable that what professes to be his book 
should long have been known and quoted while the works of 
P4ez, Barradas, Mendes and Almeida were still unpublished. 
Lobo’s account of his travels survives only in the version made 
from a lost original by the Abbé Le Grand.! It is obvious that 
the translator adapted the text to meet the taste of the Paris 
salons. Moreover, Lobo had not undergone the rigorous intel- 
lectual training of the other Jesuit writers on Ethiopia and even 
when his text seems to have been translated faithfully his state- 
ments need to be treated with mote caution than theirs. 

The principal Ethiopian sources are three manuscripts, 
Bodleian MS. Dillmann XXIX (Bruce 88), B.M. MS. Or. 821 
(Wright CCCXCII), and Bib. Nat. MS. Eth. CXLVII (Zoten- 
berg CXLIII). None of these has been published in full either 
in the original or in translation, but Conzelman edited and trans- 
lated the section relating to the reign of Claudius (Galawdéwos, 
1540-59) from the Bodleian MS., which is the oldest, having 
been written between 1593 and 1605.2 He includes variants from 
the other MSS. Pereira edited and translated the account of 
Claudius’ successor Minas from the Bib. Nat. MS., which was 
collated with B.M. Or. 821.3 A shorter chronicle, Bib. Nat. Eth. 
CV (Zotenberg CXLII) was published and translated by René 
Basset.4 It is often known as the Paris Chronicle. 

Castanhoso’s narrative is written without literary affectation 
and seems to be free from exaggeration. It is a simple chrono- 
logical history of the expedition and gives the impression of 
being truthful. The identification of some of the places he 
mentions is, however, very difficult. The first attempt to relate 
his account to the modern map was made by the Italian General 
Staff in the notes to an Italian translation.’ This was superseded 


' Le Grand, Voyage historiqued’ Abyssinie. ..Traduite du portugais, Paris, 1728. 

2 W.E.Conzelman, Chronique de Galdwdéwos.. . Texte éthiopien traduit, annoté 
et précédé d’une introduction historique, Paris, 1895. So far as possible I have 
used conventional English forms for Ethiopian proper names. These often 
tepresent the approximate pronunciation rather than the Ethiopic spelling. 
Where it seemed desirable I have added in bracketsa transliteration of the latter. 

3 F. M. Esteves Pereira, Historia de Minds...Texto ethiopico publicado, 
traduzido e annotado, Lisbon, 1888. 

4 René Basset, Etudes sur "histoire d’ Ethiopie, Paris, 1882. (First published 
in the Journal Asiatique, ser. VII, tom. xvi, XVIII.) 

5 Storia della spedizione portoghese in Abissinia, Rome, 1888. I have not been 
able to see a copy of this work. The suggestions it contains are, however, 
discussed by Whiteway. 
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by R. S. Whiteway’s introduction and notes to his excellent 
translation of Castanhoso and Bermudes.! Some further com- 
ments were made by Littmann in the notes to his German trans- 
lation of Castanhoso;? this was published in a popular format 
and has received less attention than it deserves. The most diffi- 
cult problem, the identification of Castanhoso’s serra dos judeos, 
“the Jews’ Mountain”’, has still not been solved satisfactorily, 
and cannot be until we have more precise knowledge of the topo- 
graphy and toponymy of certain parts of Ethiopia. There is, 
however, some relevant evidence which was not available to 
Whiteway and which his successors have ignored. 

The Portuguese under Dom Cristoviao da Gama landed at 
Massawa in the summer of 1541. They marched to Debarwa, 
the capital of the coast province, and stayed there until December. 
During this time the Queen Dowager Sabla Wangel, whose 
husband Lebna Dengel had died about a year before, was fetched 
by a Portuguese detachment from her refuge at Debra Damo. 
Dom Cristovao remained at Debarwa until 15 December, long 
after the end of “winter”, by which the wet season is meant. 
He was probably waiting not merely for the rain to stop, but for 
the swollen streams to subside. After eight days the Portuguese 
reached a place which has not been identified, where they spent 
Christmas. The names Cabe/aa, Cabeda and Caboa ate sometimes 
said to have been given to this place in the two versions of 
Castanhoso and by Correa respectively ; Littmann has shown that 
they are corruptions of the Ethiopic gaba/a, meaning the eve of a 
great festival. They then advanced to a place where they found 
three hundred desiccated bodies sewn up in skins; this was 
identified by Sir Clements Markham as the church of St Romanos 
near Senafe. In February 1542 they captured Amba Sanayt. It is 
thus evident that they were taking the eastern rather than the 
western of the two great roads that lead southwards from Tigte. 
Grafi had spent the “winter” at Derasghie (Darasgé).5 This 


1 R. S. Whiteway, The Portuguese Expedition to Abyssinia in 1541-1543; 
Hakluyt Society, London, 1902. 

2 E. Littmann, Die Heldentaten des Dom Christoph da Gama in Abessinitn, 
Berlin, 1907. . 

3 Inverno, “winter”, is regularly used in the sense of “wet season” by 
Portuguese writers of this time. See Yule and Burnell, Hobson—Jobson, 
s.v. Winter. 

4 Littmann, p. 109. In Castanhoso it is not grammatically certain whether 
the word is meant to be a place-name or an Ethiopian name for Christmas. 

5 Basset, Etudes, in J.A., sér. VII, tom. 18, p. 104. 
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place, which is well known, is wrongly marked on Whiteway’s 
map on the north shore of Lake Tana. It is north-east of 
Gondar.! Grafi intercepted Dom Cristovao in the neighbour- 
hood of Antalo (Entalo) and suffered defeat in two battles.2_ He 
then withdrew to Zebul (Zabl) where, as Whiteway remarked, 
he was able to receive reinforcements from the Turkish Pasha at 
Zabid in Arabia. Here he spent the rainy season of 1542 while 
the Portuguese occupied a hill overlooking the plain of Wafla to 
the south of Lake Ashangi. It is at this point that Castanhoso’s 
natrative becomes puzzling. 

According to the Portuguese authorities a Jew, who had been 
in command of a mountain near at hand (perto de nos) and which 
the Muslims had captured, came to Dom Cristovaéo and asked 
for his help in recovering it. This Jew confirmed what the 
Portuguese seem to have known already, that this mountain 
commanded the road by which Claudius would come to meet 
them. He added that the King’s own troops were far too few for 
them to be able to capture it themselves; this was evidently a 
surprise to Dom Cristovao.3 He also learnt that there were many 
good horses on the mountain, which was doubtless an amba of 
the familiar type. He decided to attack it himself and set off at 
night with a small detachment in the hope that Grafi would not 
learn of his movements and take advantage of the reduction in 
the garrison at Wafla. After crossing a river near the mountain 
with the help of rafts they captured the stronghold with consider- 


' It was visited by Dr Hugh Scott in the course of his scientific expedition 
to Simien in 1952; its precise position is marked on the map accompanying 
his paper “‘ Biogeographical Research in High Simien (Northern Ethiopia), 
1952-53”, Proceedings of the Linnean Society of London, vol. 170, pt. 1, Session 
1957-8, p- 58. 

2 Whiteway’s identification of the district in which these battles were 
fought is confirmed by Barradas, whose Tratados have subsequently been 
published. He mentions the cannon balls and bones found at Mataré near 
Entalé. See Trat. 11, cap. 46, in Beccari, Rerum aethiopicarum scriptores occi- 
dentales inediti, vol. 1v, p. 284. 

3 It has always been difficult to maintain a large Ethiopian army in the 
field for any length of time, and almost impossible if the army were not on 
the march. It is believed that if Gen. Baratieri had not been induced by 
political interference to attack Menilek’s forces in 1898 the latter would not 
have been able to remain in being for more than another day. There were 
always many Ethiopians willing to join an army but in the event of defeat 
they dispersed quickly. There is thus an appearance of very rapid fluctuation 
in the fortunes of the Christians and Muslims throughout this and other 
campaigns, 
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able booty, including eighty excellent horses. The Jew was 
restored to his command and embraced Christianity in gratitude, 
The Portuguese then returned to their camp to find that Grif 
had already advanced to attack it. In the ensuing battle the 
Muslims, who had been heavily reinforced with Turkish musket- 
eers from Arabia, were victorious. Dom Cristovao was severely 
wounded and eventually captured. This battle was fought on ot 
about 29 August 1542.! 

Several suggestions have been made concerning the identity of 
the Jews’ Mountain. Bruce states that it is Amba Gideon, 
though he gives no arguments to prove this.2 Whiteway argues 
in favour of Amba Sel, Sir Charles Rey of Wadla.3 The first 
edition of Castanhoso calls it huma serra de Judeus, por nome a serra 
de Gimen.4 Couto calls it a serra do Judeo que por outro nome st 
chamava de Caloa.s Cortea does not name it. known to 
Whiteway from the abridgement of Almeida by Telles, calls it 
Oati, da provincia de Cemén, que era perto.© The Ethiopian sources 
do not mention the incident at all, but they state that after Dom 
Cristovao’s death Claudius joined his mother and the remnant of 
the “Franks” in Simien (Samén).7 According to the Portuguese 
this happened at the Jews’ Mountain where one band of Portu- 
guese had taken refuge with Sabla Wangel. Whiteway remarks 
of the phrase serra de Gimen that it ““may be Semien, Geshen ot 
Gideon” (p. lix). This is hardly true. Gimen is an easy corruption 
for Cemen, which is the commonest Portuguese spelling. It is 
much less likely to represent either Geshen or Gideon. The 
former is usually written Guirxen or Guexen, the u being necessaty 
to retain the hard pronunciation of the gz. Whiteway also suggests 
(p. lx) that Couto’s Ca/oa could very well represent Ca/oa, i.e. 

1 The date is discussed by Whiteway, p. 60, n. 1. 


2 Travels, book v, ch. 7; second edition, vol. tv, p. 377. Amba Gideon is 
not mentioned in the Guida dell’ Africa Orientale Italiana, it is not marked on 


the G.S.G.S. maps, or on any other map that I have seen that does not 


appear to have taken it from Bruce, and J have not traced the name in any 
Ethiopic text. 

3 Whiteway, pp. lviii-lxii; C. F. Rey, The Romance of the Portuguese in 
Abyssinia, London, 1929, p. 176. The objections made below to Amba Sel 
apply with as much force or more to Wadla. 

4 Pereira’s edition, p. 95. 

5 Asia, dec. v, liv. Ix, cap. 4. 

6 Historia de Ethiopia, liv. 1, cap. 33, in Beccari, vol. 11, p. 314. 

7 Basset, Etudes, in J.A., sér. VII, tom. xviii, pp. 104-5. 

8 Dr Hugh Scott informs me that the local pronunciation of the vowel in 
the first syllable is approximately that of an English short 7. 
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Saloa, which is “not very unlike” Se/. It is certainly true that 
cedillas are often omitted in Portuguese books and manuscripts 
of this time. The name Sa/oa is, however, marked in Simien on 
the G.S.G.S. map, Sheet ND 37. It is shown on the eastern slopes 
of the mountain mass that rises to a peak in the Ras Dejen, called 
Dascia on this map.! It is not to be confused with Salawa 
(Salawa, the Ca/aod of Almeida), a district to the east of Aber- 
galle (Abargalé). The statement of Pdez is explicit and Littmann 
noticed that an Amba Wati in Simien is mentioned in connexion 
with the campaigns of Susneyos.2 Again, the name is not marked 
on modern maps, nor is it mentioned in the Guida,3 but it must be 
remembered that much of this region is very imperfectly known, 
especially the eastern side on the left bank of the Takazze, which 
is where the Jews’ Mountain is most likely to have been situated. 

There are some other clues to its position in the Portuguese 
accounts. Castanhoso’s phrase que era perto is vague. The actual 
distance from Wafla to the “Saloa” of G.S.G.S. ND37 is some 
hundred miles on the map and would be much more on the 
ground. Castanhoso gives the impression that the journey did 
not take long but he does not say so explicitly. Couto implies 
that the Portuguese reached the Jews’ Mountain not more than 
thirty-six hours after leaving Wafla, but this may be due to care- 
less reading of Castanhoso. Castanhoso speaks of climbing the 
Mountain as soon as they had crossed a big river which flowed 
next to it. Couto says they rested for part of the night after 
ctossing the river and then resumed their advance, reaching the 
foot of the Mountain at daybreak. According to Castanhoso the 
tiver was the Tagacem, i.e. the Takazze; it almost encircled the 
base of the Mountain and was as “powerful” (poderoso) as the 
Douro. About 10,000 or 12,000 Jews lived on it; it was four 

' This place is not mentioned in the Guida dell’ Africa Orientale Italiana. 
Iam indebted to Professor Dr R. P. G. Pichi-Sermolli, Professor of Botany 
and Director of the Botanical Institute in the University of Genoa, for the 
information that it is a village on a path that descends from the highest part 
of Simien to the Takazze river; its co-ordinates are 13° 14’ 20” N., 38° 
27’ 50” E. 

*F, M. Esteves Pereira, Chrénica de Susneyos, tom. 1, Texto ethiopico, 
Lisbon, 1892, p. 281. 

’ Professor Pichi-Sermolli writes (9 Feb. 1959): “I do not know a place 


called Amba Wati....Something that resembles this name is Mt Wandi.” 
The latter is near Ras Dejen. 


* Whiteway (p. 59) translates this as “large”. The allusion is perhaps as 
much to the force of the current and the volume of water as to its width. 
The 1564 text has Tejo, “Tagus”, for Douro. 
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leagues across; there were valleys and streams on top; honey was 
plentiful in the clefts in the rocks; it lay nearly due west of the 
gate of the Straits (das portas do estreito) which could be forty 
leagues away. Whiteway argues that if the Mountain had been 
in Simien the Portuguese would have had to cross the Tsellari 
as well as the Takazze and that if they had done so Castanhoso 
would have mentioned it. This is not convincing. The Ethiopian 
plateau is intersected by a great number of river valleys and there 
is no reason why Castanhoso should, in what is a very brief 
account, have mentioned every stream they crossed; there must 
have been others besides these two. The “gates of the Strait” 
must refer to the Strait of Bab el Mandab, the word estreito by 
itself being a common term for the Red Sea or Estreito de Meca, 
Both Amba Sel and Simien are much more than forty leagues west 
of the Red Sea; on the map the distance from either to the nearest 
point on the coast is about 250 miles, Amba Sel being south-west 
and Simien north-west of Bab al Mandab. It is not reasonable to 
attach much importance to such expressions in the work of 
soldier who presumably had no special knowledge of cosmo- 
gtaphy, who was preoccupied with other things at the time and 
who may not have written his book till twenty years later. 
Whiteway’s suggestion involves a number of serious diff- 
culties quite apart from the positive evidence in favour of a site 
in Simien, As he himself observes it is not easy to reconcile tt 
with the events of the following year. After the Battle of Wafla 
the Portuguese survivors formed two bands. One, led by 
Manoel da Cunha, the only survivor among the Captains ap- 
pointed by Dom Cristovao, retreated northwards hoping to find 
a ship that might take it to India. There were about fifty men in 
this group. About a hundred and twenty survivors accompanied 
Sabla Wangel to a hill where they took refuge temporarily and 
then removed to the Jews’ Mountain. Here they were joined by 
Claudius. The combined force marched out against Graf on 
6 February 1543 (Castanhoso, p. 56). The date of the Battle of 
Wayna Daga in which Grafi was defeated and killed is not 
mentioned by Castanhoso. The Ethiopian sources give different 
dates, none of which is later than 22 February. Pereira and 
Whiteway argue convincingly that the battle must have been 
fought on 21 February. If the Jews’ Mountain was really Amb 
Sel this, as Whiteway says, “requires the Portuguese and 
Abyssinians to have marched sixteen to twenty miles a day, and 
also to have fought two actions in that time, and we know of 
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no other instance of their having accomplished this rate of 
matching” (p. xvii). He suggests that they must have moved 
their headquarters from Amba Sel to Simien either before or 
after they joined forces with Claudius. The sources, however, say 
nothing of this operation and the Ethiopian chronicles state that 
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Claudius met the surviving Portuguese in Simien.! All these 
difficulties disappear if the Jews’ Mountain is taken to have been 
in Simien. 

Castanhoso uses the phrase serra dos judeus and mentions a 
latge Jewish population as inhabiting it. Couto’s phrase serra do 
ideo must not, therefore, be taken to mean that this was merely 
an ambd the command of which had been entrusted to a loyal 
Jew. It must have been in Falasha country. There is no evidence 
that the Magdala district, where Amba Sel and Amba Geshen 
ate situated, was settled by Falasha. The reference to the massacre 
of “Israelites” on Amba Geshen to which Whiteway alludes 


1 Basset, Etudes, in J.A., sér. VII, tom. xvi, pp. 104-5. 
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(p. lxi) is merely one of many examples of the use of this term 
for members of the royal family, which claimed descent from 
Solomon and the Queen of Sheba. It was the imprisoned princes 
who were slaughtered. McQueen’s derivation of Amba Sel from 
Amba Israel, to which Whiteway cautiously refers, is not to be 
taken seriously. 

There is a further difficulty. This identification makes nonsense 
of Grafi’s movements. His winter quarters at Zebul are roughly 
south-south-east of Wafla. If the Portuguese had attacked Amba 
Sel Grafi would surely have intercepted them by placing his own 
forces between them and their camp. Again, after his victory he 
returned to Dambya. It is improbable that he would have done 
so had he known that Amba Sel was in enemy hands, com- 
manding the route by which Claudius was marching north. 
Grafi was in the prime of life, brave, energetic and experienced, 
and it was very early in the campaigning season. He would 
hardly have abandoned the whole eastern part of the plateau and 
allowed his opponents to reunite there. 

It remains to consider the principal argument with which 
Whiteway supported his contention. This is that the Jews’ 
Mountain commanded the route by which Claudius had to 
approach, and since Claudius was in Shoa the Mountain must 
have lain south of Wafla. Most of the Ethiopian sources are 
vague about the king’s place of refuge at this time. He had been 
defeated in Sahart in April 1541 and had then fled. Bodl. MS. 
Dillmann X XIX says that he crossed two rivers to go from Tigte 
to Shoa, wa’emze ‘adawa Mar Galawdéwos ma‘edota kel’étu aflag 
mangala medra Stwa emmangala medra Tegray.1 He must have 
crossed many more than two, whichever route he followed, but 
the statement may refer only to major rivers. This passage does 
not occur in B.M.821 or in Bib. Nat. Eth. CXLVII. The Paris 
Chronicle and another manuscript in the Bibliothéque Nationale, 
Eth. CIV, both state that Claudius suffered a defeat on 29 Miyazya 
(24 April) and then returned to Simien. The former says that he 
reached his place of refuge in Haziran, another name for the 
month usually called Sané in Ethiopic, which begins on 26 May. 
If his final refuge were no further from Sahart, where he had been 
defeated, than Simien, he made a very slow journey. Conzelman 
suggested that he went to Shoa by way of Simien, and Pereit4, 
taking account of Couto’s statement that Claudius fled towards 
Gojam, considered that he might have escaped first to Simien 

1 Conzelman, pp. 12, 127. 
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and then made his way through Gojam to Shoa. The route is 
circuitous but the obvious roads were almost certainly in 
Muslim hands and this conjecture is confirmed by a source to 
which neither Whiteway nor Pereira had access, the full text of 
Péez, first published by Beccari. This includes a translation of an 
Ethiopic chronicle of the reign of Minas which differs from the 
text edited and translated by Pereira himself. According to this 
Claudius was defeated and fled to Shoa accompanied by only 
seventy or eighty persons. He spent two “winters” in Guénd- 
barét. In the third year of his reign “he arose from where he 
passed the winter and went by way of Badla on the Begméder 
side” (se alevantou de onde tinha invernado e foi caminho de Badla polla 
vanda de Begméder).* Guéndbarat is Cheeseman’s Gindabret (Gend 
Barat) or Kutai, lying south of the most southerly reaches of the 
Blue Nile.2 The name Bad/d is curious. It does not seem to occur 
on maps or in the chronicles.3 There is another edition of P4ez, 
printed from another manuscript,* and this has the same reading, 
0 it is safe to assume that Paez wrote Bad/é. I would suggest that 
it is probably an error for Wadla, which he would almost cer- 
tainly have written Oad/dé, the plateau between the Takazze, the 
Checheho and the Jidda rivers.s There was a route through 
Wadla to Gojam, for we read in the chronicles of the wars of 
Satsa Dengel that a rebel was defeated in Gojam and fled along 
the Wadla road.¢ In the absence of the text from which Piez 
made his translation it is not possible to be confident but it is 
conceivable that the form Bad/é resulted from confusion with the 
vety common Ethiopic preposition ba which is normally written 
as part of the word it governs. There are several fords on the Blue 
Nile between Gojam and Gindabret which Claudius could have 
used. Between Gojam and Begameder there is now the famous 
stone bridge at Dildi. This was first built in 16267 but the gorge 


* Paez, liv. 11, cap. 3, in Beccari, vol. 111, p. 19. 

7 R. E. Cheesman, Lake Tana and the Blue Nile, London, 1936, pp. 293-313. 

3 It seems unlikely that Bada/d mentioned in the chronicle of Yohannes I 
(Guidi, Annales Iohannis I, Iyasu I, Bakaffa, Text, p. 46, Translation, p. 47) can 
be identified with this place. I am indebted to Mr G. W. B. Huntingford for 
this reference. 

* Historia de Etidpia, Oporto, 1945, 1946, tom. II, p. 261. 

§ On this region see C. R. Markham, A History of the Abyssinian Expedi- 
tion, London, 1869, pp. 282-4; he compates it to “the interior of one of the 
Orkney islands”. © Budge, History of Ethiopia, London, 1928, p. 362. 

7 Almeida, Historia de Ethiopia a alta, book 1, ch. 5, in Beckingham and 
Huntingford, Some Records of Ethiopia, Hakluyt Society, London, 1954, p. 27. 
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is very narrow and was previously crossed by a crude bridge of 
poles. It is likely that Claudius crossed the Blue Nile into Gojam 
near his refuge, recrossed it at or near Dildi, made his way through 
Wadla to Belesa and so, keeping on the left bank of the Takazze, 
to the Jews’ Mountain in Simien. It may well have been by 
some such route that he escaped in 1541. It may be noted that 
Wadla, when last mentioned in the Fats al-Habasa, was in 
Christian control.!_ Amba Geshen, on the contrary, we know to 
have been captured by the Muslims in 1539.2 The Muslim 
conquest of Simien, described in the Fash, was probably as 
much a Falasha revolt as a Muslim conquest.3 The Jews had been 
subdued by the Ethiopian Christians less than half a centuty 
before and it is obvious that they rose readily against Lebna Dengel. 

The strategy that governed the movements of the Portuguese 
and Muslim armies is thus intelligible. It was not in the interests 
of the Portuguese to seek battle with Grafi, though for reasons 
of prestige they could hardly afford to avoid it if he confronted 
them. Their most advantageous course was to march through the 
country, restoring confidence in the Christian cause by their 
presence and by what must have been to the Ethiopians their 
formidable equipment, hoping to join forces with Claudius, 
capturing strongholds such as Amba Sanayt with the help of 
their artillery, and raising the country against Graf. It was 
probably because of these considerations that they advanced 
along the more easterly route to the south. Grdaji, for the same 
reasons, needed to bring on an engagement quickly, before large 
areas had reverted to their allegiance and sent recruits to Dom 
Cristovao’s army. The latter’s progress also threatened Graf's 
communications with the lowlands of the south-east, which wete 
the source of his power. After his two defeats near Antalo he 
fell back, as Castanhoso understood, to a place where he could 
be readily and secretly reinforced from Arabia. The Portuguese 
detached a force to seize a mountain in Simien, on the far side of 
Wafla from Grajfi, and the latter attacked their camp in the hope 
of carrying it before these troops returned. After his victory he 
returned to Dambya.4 There is no reason to think that he had lost 


1 René Basset, Histoire de la conquéte de I’ Abyssinie, Paris, 1897, Texte 
arabe, p. 334, Traduction frangaise et notes, p. 444. 

2 R. Basset, Etudes, Pp. 109. 

3 R. Basset, Histoire, Texte arabe, pp. 342-3, Traduction, pp. 455-9- 

4 I do not understand why Whiteway (p. 69) rejects as “improbable” the 
statement of Castanhoso that the Turkish reinforcements abandoned Grif 
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control of the country around Amba Geshen. Even if he had 
known exactly where Claudius was it would have been extremely 
difficult for him to intercept such a small party moving through 
precipitous country and enjoying the sympathy of many of the 
inhabitants. Only when the King took the field with an army 
could Grafi move against him effectively. As for the Portuguese, 
it is likely that he assumed that the death of their leader would 
have the effect on them that such an event would have had on an 
Ethiopian army, and that they would disperse or endeavour to 
return home.! 


after the execution of Dom Cristovio, because they had hoped to send him 
a prisoner to Constantinople. 

Professor R. B. Serjeant has very kindly shown me his translation of a 
passage from the unpublished Arabic Tari al-Sibri, which he will shortly 
publish along with annotated translations of other extracts from South 
Arabian chronicles referring to Portuguese activities in Arabia in the 
sixteenth century. (For an account of the Tarih al-Sibri, see R. B. Serjeant, 
“Materials for South Arabian History”, B.S.O.A.S. vol. xm, pt. 2, 1950, 
pp. 292-5.) This authority states that the Turkish reinforcements arrived and 
left by Bailul. The reason for their departure after the battle at Wafla is said 
to be that some desperadoes among them went to Grafi’s tent and threatened 
his life unless he gave them 10,000 #kiyas of gold. He gave a very favourable 
reply, but the news spread and other Turks came to him making the same 
demand. As he had now defeated the Portuguese, of whom only fifty 
survived, he sent the Turks home, though he treated them very well, giving 
them 2000 #kiyas of gold. There is no indication in this account that any 
Turks stayed behind with Grif. 

' Tam indebted to Miss E. A. Lowcock, Draughtswoman to the Depart- 
ment of Geography, Manchester University, for drawing the sketch-map 
which accompanies this article. 
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Y. YapIn and others, Hazor I. An Account of the First Season of Excavations, 
1955. The James A. De Rothschild Expedition at Hazor. 1958. Pp. xxiv+ 
160+ 184 plates. (Magnes Press, Jerusalem and Oxford University Press, 
Price: £8. 85.) 


It may be taken as some measure of the importance of a town of Canaanite 
Palestine that it appears in the early records of the great adjacent Empires, 
Hazor in this respect vies with Megiddo. It is mentioned in the Egyptian 
Execration Texts, probably to be dated in the Eleventh Dynasty; it is the 
only Palestinian town that can be certainly identified in the Mari letters 
(c. 1700 B.C.), in which it appears as an important commercial centre; it 
appears several times in the New Kingdom documents and in the Amarna 
letters it appears four times. In the book of Joshua, it is the head of the 
Canaanite kingdoms, and it is claimedto have been captured by Joshua in an 
early stage of his campaign. Sisera was the general leading the forces of 
Jabin of Hazor, though some authorities hold that Judges iv and Joshua xi 
may deal with the same events. With Megiddo and Gezer it was rebuilt by 
Solomon as a royal garrison city. 

Unlike Megiddo and Gezer, its location passed into oblivion during the 
Islamic period. In 1928, Professor John Garstang proposed its identification 
with Tell el-Qedah, and archaeologists readily accepted his suggestion. 
Dr Yadin points out, however, that J. L. Porter in 1875 had already madea 
reasoned identification to the same effect. The site certainly fulfils all the 
necessary conditions, for it is magnificently situated in the plain south of 
Lake Huleh, guarding the route from the Plain of Esdraelon across the 
Jordan to Damascus and the east, as well as communications south with the 
Jordan valley, and the remains are some of the most imposing in Palestine. 

The present excavations under the direction of Dr Yigael Yadin began 
in 1955. As befits a campaign directed by the former Chief of Staff of the 
Israeli Army this is a highly organized affair, and as is to be expected from 
an enterprise backed by Rothschild money, it is grandiose in conception, 
execution and publication. Hazor I deals only with the results of the first 
season of work, and it is a magnificent volume, for which fellow archaeo- 
logists will be extremely grateful. They will also be grateful for the prompt 
publication of full details and dating evidence. This is of course the merit of 
publishing the results season by season. Dr Yadin considers this merit out- 
weighs the disadvantages, which are partly those of piecemeal presentation, 
partly those of increased expense due to inevitable repetition. The latter dis- 
advantage would render this procedure impossible for most expeditions, less 
fortunately placed financially. Time will have to show whether for other 
archaeologists the piecemeal presentation will present disadvantages out- 
weighing the advantages of the prompt publication of so much evidence. If 
one has to have round one three or so earlier volumes to refer to when 
digesting the summaries in the final volume, the disadvantages may be 
considerable. One great risk is that premature correlations of local and 
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general strata may be made, or that one phase may not appear until a later 
stage and may have subsequently to be inserted into the general scheme; 
any revision of a scheme of numbering once it is published must create great 
confusion, and one hopes that this will not be necessary. 

The site in outline is roughly L-shaped, with a very thick upright stroke 
forming the main area, and with the horizontal stroke a thin projection at the 
base. In the south-west angle (the angle of the L) is a tell rising to a height of 
forty metres. The rest of the area, totalling some twenty-five acres, is the 
plateau, defended by the bank type of defences typical of the Middle Bronze 
Age. The tell represents the site of the Iron Age town, on Biblical evidence 
rebuilt by Solomon. The description of its levels is not complete in this 
volume, for their excavation was not finished in the first season. In Area A, 
excavation penetrated to Stratum X, which Yadin believes to be the Solomonic 
level, and Strata X-VII in this area would certainly seem to be buildings 
suitable for the lay-out of a royal city. In Strata VI-V there is a rebuilding 
as a residential quarter, probably destroyed by the Assyrian campaign in 
732 B.C. In Area B, a citadel building was excavated, lasting from the eighth 
century down to the Hellenistic period. 

Three areas were excavated on the plateau. Occupation in this area began 
in the Middle Bronze Age, probably about the eighteenth century B.c. It is 
not yet clear whether the tell was an earlier nucleus to which the plateau area 
was added, as the lowest levels of the tell have still to be excavated. Professor 
Garstang believed that the plateau was simply a defended camp without 
permanent structures, but the present excavations have amply proved that it 
was a built-up area, and they have also proved that he was wrong in saying 
there was no Late Bronze Age occupation. The areas cleared showed that 
there was no break in occupation down to Late Bronze II, certainly to the 
late fourteenth century, and probably into the thirteenth. Consideration of 
the full implications of this as bearing on the interpretation of the Books of 
Joshua and Judges must await the completion of the publication of the 
evidence. 

In most respects, the publication of the evidence is excellent. The pottery 
is published group by group, so that the full evidence bearing on the history 
of each building can be readily assessed; the pottery drawings are first-class, 
and are well reproduced. It must, however, be remarked that the method of 
publishing the groups as plates, with the descriptions on the opposite page, 
with a plate for each group, is extravagant, for very often the group does not 
need a full plate, and has been spread out to cover it; pl. XLVIII is a notable 
example of this extravagance. If they had been published as text figures 
there would have been no need to spread them out to occupy a full page. 
The photographs are excellent, the cleaning-up for photographs less so. The 
plans are good, and convenient to use, as they unfold clear of the text. They 
are rendered less clear than they might be by the inclusion on them of a vast 
number of figures of levels above datum of floors and walls. In this mass of 
figures it is difficult readily to pick out the locus numbers. 

This brings one to the really serious criticism of the volume. Such entries 
of levels on the plan are quite superfluous if there are adequate sections. 
Sections are published, but they are obviously quite schematic, built up from 
the heights of walls and floors, with neatly ruled horizontal floors, and not a 
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single one which suggests it is really a measured section. Allied to this is the 
criticism that one does not know what is the real significance of the finds 
published as belonging to a stratum. What is their relationship to the floor of 
the buildings? Do they represent finds in the whole mass of fill above the 
floor and in the floors, or are they from actual occupation levels? The im- 
pression is that actual stratification layers were not observed in the exca- 
vation. This may be the reason that dating of the Iron Age strata does not 
seem to agree with the evidence from Samaria, Megiddo and T. el Far‘ah. 
The assumption that the lay-out of the public buildings is to be ascribed to 
Solomon in the mid-tenth century is a reasonable one. But the pottery 
ascribed to Stratum X in Area A would seem to correspond with the mid- 
ninth century pottery of Samaria III (not with Samaria I-II of the early 
ninth century as the excavators suggest, while T. el Far‘ah III precedes 
Samaria I-II, and Megiddo IVb corresponds to Samaria III). If the pottery 
represents all the fill down to the next building period, it would still be 
possible to date the lay-out in the Solomonic period, but not if it represents 
the pottery belonging to the building phase. 

The excavation of Hazor is undoubtedly one of the most important under- 
takings of the post-war years, and it is to be hoped that it will be possible to 
carry it through to the examination of the earliest levels on the site in the 
same thorough way as the later levels have been examined and published. 
KATHLEEN M. KENYON 


W. W. Hato, Early Mesopotamian Royal Titles. A Philologic and Historical 
Analysis. (American Oriental Series, 43.) 1957. Pp. vit-166. (American 
Oriental Society, New Haven, Conn. Price: $3.00.) 


Titles of rulers which express the function and extent of the power of their 
bearers are a category of sources fundamental for historical understanding. 
W. W. Hallo has made it his task.to compile the Sumerian and Akkadian 
titles of rulers from the time of the most ancient historical inscriptions to the 
end of the Old Babylonian period, to trace their origin, and to follow up their 
tradition. “Title”, as Hallo defines it, is “any noun or nominal phrase 
other than the personal name or the patronymic which identifies a ruler”, 
and “royal titulary” represents “the sum of all the royal titles of a given 
ruler, either on a single inscription or as reconstructed from all known 
inscriptions” (p. 2). “Royal” accordingly designates the independent rulet 
in the widest sense. . 

Each ruler’s title is followed up chronologically from its first occurrence. 
Hallo deals separately, in four chapters (11-v) with the titles which occur 
first in the pre-Sargonid, Sargonid, Ur III, and Old Babylonian periods. 
Accordingly, he deals, for instance, with /yga/ in general and /yga/ with a 
place-name in chapter 11, /ugal-an-ub-da-limmu-ba in 111, lugal-ki-en-gi-ki-uri i 
Iv. Chapter vi gives short summaries of the ruler-titles dealt with; vu is 
devoted to the “epithets”, which Hallo differentiates from titles (for his 
definition see pp. 129-31). Here belong designations such as mu-pa-ds- 
name-of-deity “called by name by the god NN”. Hallo deals successively with 
epithet+name of deity, epithet+name of temple, epithet + place-name. 
Chapter vit offers a synopsis, arranged according to rulers, of titles and 
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epithets (the latter in the form of tables). The book concludes with the bib- 
liography and two-and-a-half pages of addenda.! 

In what follows I shall note some significant theses and points of view of 
the author, although it is impossible to deal here with all the results of this 
substantial book. 

(1) According to Hallo, the oldest title ever recorded, en, was originally 
applied to rulers of Uruk; /yga/ at the beginning was perhaps especially 
closely connected with Ur. Parallel to this, Hallo suggests that by A/-en-gi 
was understood in the first instance the domain of Uruk (p. 4) and that /ugal- 
kalam-ma (or lugal-ma-da) was a title which could take the place of /ugal- 
Urima, “king of Ur” (pp. 18ff.). . 

Without entering here into the discussion of the relationship between en 
and /ugal (see especially Th. Jacobsen, Z..A.N.F. xv, 103 ff.), I should like 
to note only the following consideration: forms of rulership of the Sumerians 
—whether in Babylon, or already prior to their immigration—are certainly 
older than the time when inscriptions which contain the titles concerned were 
written. En, which occurs in the names of chief deities (Enlil, Enki), as well 
as /ugal, “great man”,? are concepts too general in the Sumerian language to 
be locally confined according to the chance of the hitherto known tradition 
of inscriptions. En-Aratta, the counterpart of the Enmerkar of Uruk, it is 
true, should not be mentioned here, as the title is probably an anachronism 
in the literary text (S. N. Kramer, Enmerkar and the lord of Aratta), ot else 
an analogy drawn to Uruk without historical reality; it is only the inscrip- 
tions of Naramsin which occasionally designate rulers outside Uruk as en. 
But &is-/ugal, “king of Kis” (to be added to the paragraph /ugal-Kis, pp. 21 ff.) 
mentioned in O.I.P. tvit, 291, No. 7, should be older than Akalamdu(g) of 
Ur, whom Hallo presents as the first /ugal-Urima to be attested.3 

Similarly, £:-en-gi kalam (and mada, a loanword from Akkadian mdt-) can- 
not be closely associated with individual cities either. The Akkadian adjective 
Sumeru, “Sumerian”, which corresponds to &i-en-gi, and the disrespectful 
designation of ISbierra as numun-ki-en-gi-ra nu-me-a, “who is not of Sumerian 
seed”, in the famous Ibbisuen Letter (Z..A.N.F. xv, 61, 19) suggest that 
ki-en-gi(-r) was in later times a designation for people and language, about the 
age of which, however, we do not know anything. Later attempts to analyse 
ki-en-gi(-r) into component parts have led to no certain results.4 E. I. Gordon, 


1 The work was concluded in 1955. 

2 We do not, it is true, know anything about the age of the meaning 
/ugal =“‘lord of, owner” (e.g. /ugal-8'tkiri,, Akk. bél kirim “ garden owner”); 
it is, however, to be assumed that this meaning not only is not younger than 
Pes royal title, but that it might even represent the very basic meaning of 

3 See also an article of the reviewer, “‘Enmebaragesi von Kis”, in Z.A.N.F. 
XIX (1959), 9 ff. 

‘ Hallo, pp. 85-8 deals with the various views regarding this, and presents 
in the form of a table the derivation propounded by Th. Jacobsen in J..A.0.S. 
LIX (1939), 487ff., n. 11, according to which *(Ai-)nigir would be the ground- 
form for kengi(r), Nippur, sumir and kalam. All hypotheses agree that Ai in 
ki-en-gi is to be understood as “ place, land”, parallel to &7-wri “land of 
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J.C.S. x11 (1958), 72-5, has now combined Ai-en-ge(-r) with eme-KU=eme- 


e(n)ge, (as opposed to eme-saL). Kalam is etymologically obscure. The word 
usage in archaic personal names of Fara (Glossar WF c. twelve times; to this 
SF 27 vu 8 mi-kalam-duyo as parallel to mes-kalam-duyo and a-[father]-kalam- 
du;o) and in the hymn literature; the name of the temple of Inanna of Zabalam 
¢-kalam-ta-ni-garu, “house carrying terror from kalam” (date Waradsin of 
Larsa 4 or 5); all this shows no especially close relationship with Ur. Inci- 
dentally, that ka/am and mada do not exclude each other in titulation is shown 
by B.I.N. 1x, 109, seal D: (Isbierra) dingir-kalam-ma-na, lugal-kala-ga, Jugal- 
ma-da-na. 

(2) Hallo devotes much space to the title ens (pp. 34-48), a fact to be 
welcomed, as the oldest texts offer deviating forms and numerous substantial 
problems. Hallo has not aimed, however, at a complete collection of instances, 
although this would have been advantageous in view of the great difficulty of 
the text groups to be examined. By comparing similar combinations of signs 
in Ur (archaic) and Fara, Hallo arrives at the conclusion that pa.st (Ur) and 
GAR.PA.TE.SI (Fara) must designate nearly the same title (p. 35). GAR.PA. 
TE.sI in Fara in contradistinction to GAR.PA.TE.SI-ga/ is probably a sub- 
ordinate office (p. 36). Besides, in Fara enst-gal (PA. TE. sI-ga/) and ensi-GarR-gal 
are juxtaposed (ensi-gal only in WF 5 Iv 7.9; vi 7), and two of the ens#-gal ate 
elsewhere found as ensi-Gar-gal. Whether the addition GAR represents an 
office different from ens/ or whether it is only a “phonetic or semantic indi- 
cator” (p. 37) remains unresolved. The form ensé-GAL, went out of usage at 
the latest at the time of Eannatum of Laga’. According to a conjecture of 
Hallo’s relating to the inscription of the Mesilim mace the Lugalfa’engur 
named there was perhaps not ens/ but ensi-Gar of Lagaé (p. 38). 

Two cases which Hallo claims as early orthography for ens? must be ruled 
out: en-si-a and en-si-kul-ab (pp. 34f.). These concern two personal names: 
en-a-si, probably parallel to en-abzu-si,! and en-kul-aba,-si.2 Hallo also considers 
the possibility of en-kul-ab-si as being a personal name, but leaves it out of 
account in his résumé on ensé (p. 124). 

In my view, the relationship between ens/-Gar and ensi cannot be examined 
without considering the parallel case of sanga-Gar and sanga. Hitherto sanga, 
its exact meaning not having been known, was simply translated “priest”; 
sanga-GAR lately “prétre installé” (M. Lambert, R.A. L (1956), 176, 11) of 
“appointed priest” (I. M. Diakonoff, R.A. Lir (1958), 6), GAR being con- 
sidered as a passive participle of the verb gar. While the nominative according 
to Ukg. 4/5 Cx 17 (Urukagina quoted according to E. Sollberger, Corpus...) 
1s Sanga-GAR, the agentive is found there, v 19, as sanga-GAR-ke,. This proves 
Sanga-GAR to be a genitive compound, “sanga-priest of GAR”. If in Uru- 


Akkad”. Hallo himself has already (on p. 4) added another hypothesis: 
ki-engi is perhaps (in popular etymology) to be understood as “territory of 
Uruk”, making use of the Biblical form Erek for Uruk in explaining the 
e-vocalization. 

1 WF 71x. About the archaic personal names formed with s/, cf. “‘ Enme- 
baragesi” in Z..A.N.F. xix (cf. p. 377, n. 3). 

2 UET 1 112 1 4; 279 1 2; abbreviated name kal-abay-si, ibid. 84 1 25 


274 II 4. 
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kagina and also in the economic texts of the Laga’ dynasty samga-GAR occurs 
very rarely beside the frequent sanga,! the relation in the Fara texts is reversed: 
sanga-GAR occurs far more frequently.2 From the “school texts” of Fara 
sanga-‘inanna is to be mentioned (SF 27 11 27), from the great list of gods the 
name 4mes-sanga-unu(ga) (SF 1 vir 15). Seen purely statistically, the parallelism 
between sanga(-Gar) and ensi(-Gar) is complete except for the fact that sanga- 
GAR occasionally occurs in later times than ens/-GaR. Accordingly, ens/-GAR 
has probably to be considered as a genitive compound like sanga-Gar. What 
shade of meaning is conveyed by the addition of GAan—and for the historian 
this is the really significant part of the problem—can only be decided by a 
comprehensive examination of the whole evidence. 

(3) With the phenomenon of deification of a living ruler met in the 
Akkadian dynasty for the first time, dingir “god” enters the series of 
tulers’ titles. Hallo, who devotes to dingir a lengthy section (pp. 56-65), poses 
the question whether except in phrases like “god of Akkad” the sign pINGIR 
has to be read as a separate word before names of rulers as well, or whether 
it has to be considered only as a divine determinative. He decides in favour 
of dingir being a preceding title to be read separately (p. 59). To the argu- 
ments pro and con which Hallo adduces (pp. 56-8), the following can be 
added, which perhaps tell against his thesis: (i) Lists of gods can include 
besides names of gods also names of (posthumously) deified rulers. The 
oldest case is the great list of gods of Fara with pincir /ygal-ban-da and 
DINGIR GIS.BIL.PAP-ga-mes (SF 1 vit 14; Rs mt 25). Should we read dingir- 
lugalbanda and dingir-bilgames, or have we to credit already this oldest of god- 
lists with a system throughout which used DINGIR as a determinative only? 
(ii) Personal names containing the name of a deified king are to be equated 
with real theophorous personal names: aba-“amarsuena-gim corresponds to 
aba-*enlil-gim “Who is like A./E.?”, “isbierra-bani corresponds to “enlil-bani 
“I./E. is creator”. Should we read aba-dingir-amarsuena-gim, ilum-isbierra- 
bani? Hallo reads (p. 61) dingir Sulgi dingir-kalam-ma-na-Se (U.E.T. 1 54); 
a personal name from Isin, “isbierra-ili-mati-su “I. is the god of his land” 
(B.I.N. 1x 417, 3), corresponds in its Akkadian wording to the previously 
quoted Sumerian phrase. Shall we be consistent and read élum-isbierra-ili- 
mati-’u, a made-up name which sounds artificial? 

Hallo regards it as an important argument that a deification expressed only 
orthographically, which had no echo in the spoken language, would have 
remained hidden from the knowledge of all those unable to read. The 
writing of the pincir-sign before the name of the ruler (or also before a 
deified object of his surroundings), however, may for contemporaries have 
been only the result of the deification as already revealed in public life, in cult 
and ceremony, and not the primary mark of deification! 

I note only a few points of detail: 

P. 30: 5. The name of a queen $u.Am cannot be read into the inscription 


' Besides the twice attested sanga-GAR, sanga occurs in the reform texts of 
Urukagina only in the plural sanga-sanga: Ukg. 4/5 C 1v 21.23; V 163 vilr 11. 
For sanga-Gar, cf. also VS xiv 106 11 6, dam-sanga-Gar and SL 314, 95. 

2 Cf. the glossary in WF and TSS 1 and 1. Concerning three Fara texts 
which contain sanga, cf. the synopsis in TSS 1, p. 72, as well as TSS 1 82 R1. 
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UE 11 pl. 191: U. 11825. Since the signs of the inscription are otherwise 
arranged in an orderly sequence, I would read: a.Su.sIKIL.AN, dam(a)-ni. It 
is not justified to contract the signs a and AN which are found at the beginning 
and end of the line into a pre-Sargonid unattested AM. 

P. 44. F. Thureau-Dangin read in R.A. xxxir (1935), 150 the name of 
Lugalzagesi’s father U-U = bug-bug, in which he is also followed by I. J. Gelb, 
MAD 11 116 (b4,-bu,). Cf. also ba-ba in HSS x 55, 10. On what does Hallo’s 
reading of UkuS rest? 

Pp. 49f. an-ub with Naramsin (instead of an-ub-da) may have to be trans- 
scribed as an-ubda. Ubd-a, “edge”, according to its structure is to be com- 
pared with keSd-a, musd-a, band-a, masd-a, and the reading ubda could be 
postulated from the fact that kéfand keSda, ban and banda are sometimes found 
side by side as Sumerian phonetic values. 

Pp. 145f. The transcription ba-ni, for BA.Dim seems doubtful. Is it for 
‘bani, or a misunderstood Sumerian verbal form? One of the oldest royal 
inscriptions which is to be read in “Semitic”, YOS 1x 2, reads lines 6-7: 
DiM E, “AMAR.UTU = bani bit (bani’u baiti?) *Amarutuk (Marduk). Could not 
represent a more developed writing of 

Whoever in future traces the historical meaning of a ruler’s title (cf. 
pp. 1f.), examines the titulations of individual cities or dynasties, or compates 
the rulers’ titles in historical inscriptions with those of the literary texts 
(epics, royal hymns, prologues and epilogues to collections of laws) will 
consult Hallo’s work with profit and will find it richly stimulating.' 

D. O. EDZARD 


D. J. Wiseman, The Vassal-treaties of Esarhaddon. (Reprinted from Iraq, 
vol. xx, part I.) 1958. Pp. iit+99+12 plates+53 plates of cuneiform 
texts. (The British School of Archaeology in Iraq. London. Price: £3.) 


Among the vast quantities of cuneiform documents recovered from the 
renewed excavation of Calah (Nimrud) in Assyria are some hundreds of 
fragments found scattered in or close to the throne-room of an Assyrian 
palace. These have proved to be the remains of ten or more copies of a treaty 
of Esarhaddon made in almost identical terms with as many petty princes on 
the Iranian border in 672 B.c., four years before his death. Each occupied the 
two sides of a large four-column tablet with three seal-impressions. 

Taking as a basis the most completely preserved of the tablets, that con- 
taining the treaty with Ramataia of Urukazaba(r)na, Mr Wiseman has skil- 
fully reconstructed the text of the treaty (apart from a few phrases) and he 
offers in this volume a transcription of all the fragments (with photographic 
reproductions of several), a transliteration (with all the variants), a transla- 
tion with notes (chiefly philological and geographical) and a long and 
valuable introduction. 

The treaty has, stylistically, many features in common with other ancient 
treaties from the Near East, especially the eighth-century treaty (in Aramaic) 
of Bar-ga’ayah of krK and Mati’ilu of Arpad, and it has special interest not 
only as the longest Assyrian treaty yet known but also as the only one with 
a single specific aim, in this case the accession of Ashurbanipal to the throne 


‘ Translated from German by the editors. 
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of Assyria, the nomination of Shamash-shum-ukin to the Babylonian throne 
appearing only in the colophon. 

The opening clause of the treaty states concisely its object, the names of 
several stars and gods in whose presence it is made and a summary of the 
deities, headed by Ashur, who are invoked as its sponsors. The remainder of 
the document, apart from a short section near the end in which the petty 
king and his descendants formally announce their adhesion, comprises a 
series of adjurations addressed to them by Esarhaddon himself pledging their 
support of Ashurbanipal in a number of specified ways, including direct aid, 
abstention from rebellion and taking action of various sorts against his 
enemies. These adjurations are followed bya long series of imprecations which 
Esarhaddon invokes against them if they deface the tablet or infringe the treaty. 

In his Introduction, after detailing the circumstances of the discovery, 
Mr Wiseman reviews succinctly the situation that gave rise to the treaty, 
including its exact date and the accompanying ceremonies as elicited from 
other cuneiform sources. Analysing the opening and closing events of 
Esarhaddon’s reign, he shows how the king’s experiences at his own acces- 
sion gave him good reason for nominating his own successor in advance. 
He questions the common assumption that Shamash-shum-ukin was older 
than Ashurbanipal and examines the subsequent relations of the two brothers 
until the final rupture that ended with Shamash-shum-ukin’s death in 
648 B.c. Tracing, with the aid of a useful sketch-map, the northern and 
eastern campaigns of Esarhaddon he explains how by 672 he was able to 
dictate this treaty to the kings of the central Zagros area. 

The three seal-impressions, which are photographically reproduced, and 
are the same on all the tablets, are respectively from a seal of Sennacherib, 
a seal of the god Ashur and a Middle Assyrian royal seal which Mr Wiseman 
suggests may be that of Tukulti-Ninurta I (¢. 1260 B.c.). The use of an earlier 
tuler’s seal is, as he points out, paralleled in Hittite. Syrian and Roman 
documents and other seals from Mesopotamia and Egypt are inscribed with 
the name of a god though they do not, as in this instance, claim to be his 
personal property. Mr Wiseman briefly describes the emblems on the seals 
and discusses their significance. 

In a brief survey of the relation of this treaty to other ancient oriental 
vassal- and more general treaties, including Old Testament “covenants”, he 
notes that curses are a regular feature. He also indicates further matters 
illuminated by this treaty, including royal powers, “dynastic” procedures 
and Assyrian officialdom. The philological notes discuss many rare words 
found in the text. In a short Foreword Professor M. E. L. Mallowan suggests 
that the treaty tablets may have been deliberately carried to the throne-room 
and broken there when Calah was finally sacked, probably in 612 B.c. 

The method of transliteration in this work—involving a mixture of Ak- 
kadian and Sumerian—is admirable as conveying exactly the content of the 
original text and enabling variant readings to be easily compared, but is 
irritating to the reader and prompts the wish that Assyriologists would 
adopt some uniform system of transliterating common Akkadian ideograms 
so that a mixed Sumerian—Akkadian transliteration would be unnecessary. 
Very few diactitical signs or numbers would be required to accomplish this. 

CECIL J. MULLO WEIR 
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P. HumpBert, Opuascules d’un hébraisant, with Preface by W. Baumgartner. 
(Mémoires de l'Université de Neuchatel, vol. 26.) 1958. Pp. 228 +1 plate. 
(University, Neuchatel. Price: Fr. 20.) 


When his Faculty decided to honour Professor Humbert, whose service to 
the University of Neuchatel extended over forty years, they chose to do so, 
not by the publication of a Festschrift in the ordinary sense, but by the issuing 
of a collection of his own writings chosen by himself. The volume contains, 
in addition to a sympathetic appreciation of Professor Humbert and his work 
by Professor Baumgartner (pp. 7-13), thirteen articles (one written in German, 
the rest in French) and a bibliography of Professor Humbert’s works covering 
the period 1910-58. A photograph of him is also included. 

The articles divide themselves broadly into two categories, those on 
general Old Testament subjects, and those on linguistic matters. We may 
begin, as the volume itself begins, with the study of Renan (pp. 15-43). 
Professor Humbert’s aim here is to attempt to rebut the charge of super- 
ficiality which has been levelled at the French writer, and this he does by 
means of a critical examination of his Histoire d’Israél. His conclusion is that, 
whereas it is not difficult to lay bare weaknesses in Renan’s work, such as his 
occasional failure to support his case, his patent errors, and his inadequate 
understanding of the prophets, there are nevertheless great merits in it; for 
example, solid learning, scientific honesty, moderation and artistry. Renan 
recognized the importance of a knowledge of the land of Israel for Old 
Testament study, as he did also of epigraphy. His interest in the latter, 
indeed, led to the creation of the Corpus inscriptionum semiticarum. 

Gen. i. 1-ii. 4a and Ps. civ are studied together (pp. 60-82), and Professor 
Humbert argues that the latter shows clear literary dependence on the 
former, and that both find their Sitz im Leben in the liturgy of the New Year 
festival. The consummate literary artist who composed the book of Ruth 
intended, Professor Humbert believes, to teach one lesson above all, 
namely, the value in the eyes of God of pietas, the religious duty of fidelity to 
family and race (pp. 83-110). The book of Job receives revolutionary treat- 
ment—it is regarded as a unity, and the discussion is centred on its “ modern- 
ism”, which manifests itself in its world outlook, its literary form, and 
especially in its ideas (pp. 204-19). 

Three notes on Genesis form, as it were, a bridge between these articles 
and those on linguistic matters (pp. 193-203). In the first Professor Humbert 
analyses the use of rés7¢ and berésit in the Old Testament, and holds that, from 
the point of view of strict philology, the correct translation of i. 1f. is ““ When 
Yahweh began to create the Universe, the world was then in a state of chaos. 
Darkness on the face of the Ocean. But the breath of God...”. By imago dei 
(i. 26f.) is meant, he thinks, the mark of possession, stamped by God on his 
creature whom it should protect against every outrage. Man belongs to God 
alone. Created, struck in the likeness of God, he will carry henceforth the 
mark of his sovereign. In his third note Professor Humbert discusses the 
relation between the P and J accounts of the creation, and develops the 
theme that Gen. i. represents a priestly restatement of the old J myth of 
creation, and notably of the creation of man. 

And now to the linguistic articles. Professor Humbert agrees with Sellin 
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that the origin of the formula hineni "élekd is to be sought in the ancient 
challenge to single combat (pp. 44-53). He goes further, however, and 
suggests that the whole structure of the oracle with this formula is borrowed 
from the form and style of a combat narrative. We have thus an example of 
a Gattung in the religio-prophetic literature which has been borrowed from 
the secular sphere. Professor Humbert illustrates too how his inquiry helps 
to decide a debated point in literary analysis (in Nah. iii). In another study 
of bineni, this time followed by the participle (pp. 54-9), Professor Humbert 
shows that this usage serves essentially to introduce acts of which God is 
the author, and that, just as bineni was in Israel the automatic and conventional 
answer to an appeal, so bineni with the participle, when it introduces an act of 
intervention by God, constitutes a kind of divine answer to an appeal. The 
use of the formula with human beings as subject—there are only seven cases 
as compared with well over a hundred with God as subject—shows how it 
has passed from the cultic sphere into the realm of everyday language. 

The application of the terms dr and nokri to “the foreign woman” in the 
book of Proverbs does not imply, Professor Humbert thinks, an ethnic or 
geographical or political significance. Both Hebrew words can mean “autre” 
or “autrui”, and the sense of ’#£ia zara is “femme d’autrui” and of iki 
nokriyya “ferme autre (que la sienne)”, an adulteress (pp. 111-18). A study 
of the use of sdémab (and derivatives) and of g#/ in the religious vocabulary of 
the Old Testament (pp. 119-45) suggests that both words belong to the 
ancient vocabulary, and are probably of Canaanite rather than Israelite 
origin. Sdmab was a rite properly so called, and was frankly associated with 
the cult of Yahweh; gi/, on the other hand, was no rite. It had pagan 
associations and only with difficulty penetrated authentic Yahwism. The 
Vulgate well translates saémab by /aetari and gil by exultare. The word bara’ 
“create” is thought not to have formed part of Israel’s secular vocabulary, 
but to have belonged to the vocabulary of the cult, being associated especially 
with the cosmogonic myth as current in the liturgy of pre-exilic times 
(pp. 146-65). 

Professor Humbert finds the meaning “create” for gand in six passages 
(Gen. xiv. 19, 22; Deut. xxxii. 6; Pss. Ixxviii. 54?, cxxxix. 13; Prov. viii. 22; 
pp. 166-74). Unlike Koehler, who sees a semantic transition between qand 
“acquire” and gana “create”, he holds that these two meanings are inde- 
pendent of one another. He regards qand “‘create” in the Old Testament— 
it is already attested as Ras Shamra—as a relic of language which is mytho- 
logical and cultic and Phoenician-Canaanite in origin. For a criticism of 
Professor Humbert’s views the reader may be referred to P. Katz’s important 
contribution in J.J.S. v (1954), pp. 126-31. 

The word pa‘al, which is especially used, with Yahweh as subject, of 
divine intervention in the history of Israel, is likewise thought to have had a 
Phoenician-Canaanite origin and to have belonged to the special vocabulary 
of the cultic lyric (pp. 175-86). Another word of supposed foreign origin is 
"ebyon, which came into currency in the time of the kingdom, when the 
distinction between rich and poor was sharpening. The ’ebyén is more than a 
poor man, he is a poor man who is at the same time a beggar. The poor and 
miserable seek charity from men, and in the spiritual sphere from God 
(Pp. 187-92). 
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In these linguistic articles Professor Humbert is seen at his best. His 
general method is to furnish a classification of the occurrences of a word in 
chronological order and a survey of the distribution of them among different 
literary types. On this basis he traces the history of a word—how it origi- 
nated, how it found its way into different spheres, and how its meaning 
evolved. How sound and fruitful this method is—fruitful for the study not 
only of the Hebrew language but, as has been indicated, of Hebrew religion 
also—is impressively demonstrated in these valuable articles. 

In honouring Professor Humbert in the way they have, his Faculty have 
at the same time performed a genuine service in making more easily accessible 
some of the best work of a scholar who has devoted a lifetime of study to the 
Old Testament. We may be grateful to them as well as to him. Professor 
Humbert has said of Renan that he is “‘un admirable excitateur de la pensée” 
(p. 42). As one lays the book aside, one is left reflecting how fitting a 
description this is of Professor Humbert himself. D. WINTON THOMAS 


PuHILipPpE REYMOND, L’eau, sa vie, et sa signification dans I’ Ancien Testament. 
(Supplements to Vetus Testamentum, vol. v1.) 1958. Pp. xvi+282. (Brill, 
Leiden. Price: Fl. 28.) 


The starting-point of this work, undertaken with the encouragement of the 
late Ludwig Kohler, was an interest in discovering the theological signifi- 
cance of /iving waters in the O.T. To lay a sound foundation for the theological 
aspect of his inquiry the author read every line of the K6hler—-Baumgartner 
lexicon and of the Hebrew Bible, as well as consulting more than three 
hundred books and articles listed in his bibliography. He has sought to 
classify everything that the O.T. has to say about water and related matters: 
about its critical importance in the Palestinian climate, and the several forms 
in which it is precipitated; about springs, rivers, floods, pools, wells and 
cisterns; about actual seas and the cosmological Ocean, and the use of water 
in cultic rites. A measure of the completeness of the work is that more than 
1500 Biblical verses and Goo Hebrew terms and phrases are dealt with. Rey- 
mond disclaims any attempt to provide a treatise on meteorology and 
hydrology, but his work nevertheless provides a remarkably complete 
treatment of what the O.T. has to say on these subjects. His chief concern 
remains that of understanding the metaphorical uses and theological aspects 
of the terms and ideas related to water. He sums up his conclusions in the 
sentence: “‘ Yahweh, the absolute master of nature, uses it (i.e. nature) as 4 
sign to reveal to men his omnipotence, his love and his life” (p. 239). 
The reviewer has nothing but praise for the comprehensiveness and 
thoroughness of the work, though doubting that its results for O.T. theology 
are significantly new. It is a book which throws light on the meaning and 
metaphorical uses of many words and phrases. The indexes of Hebrew terms 
and Biblical references will prove useful to lexicographers and exegetes. Aa 
interesting precision of terms, for example, is the distinction in meaning of 
the three verbs meaning ¢o draw water (or wine), on pp. 143-5. IN means to 
plunge a pitcher beneath the surface, when the water is directly accessible and 
sufficiently deep. nt refers to the drawing up of water ina bucket on a rope, 
from a deep well or cistern. "mn means to spoon out water or wine from 4 
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shallow trough or pool, by means of a sherd (Isa. xxx. 14) or a cup (Hag. 
ii, 16). 

tations however, in his attempt to sort all his material into classifi- 
cations, the author gives (une) “explication. ..un peu recherchée” (p. 210). 
For example, he suggests (on pp. 197-8) that through the “fonction purifi- 
catrice” of the Ocean, God destroys his enemies by returning to that symbol 
of chaos what is its own. Surely what is in question here is simply the 
destructive power of the sea, similar to that of other means of Divine 
chastisement—storm-winds, earthquakes and war. Again, the suggestion 
(p. 211) that the prophets of Baal were slain beside the Kishon because of 
that stream’s relation to the nether world, seems less probable than that they 
were removed from the sacred mountain to where the stream would wash 
away the blood. It seems fanciful to propose (p. 102) that “the 995 of the 
Jordan is a collective use referring to the vermicular wanderings of the 
river”, rather than to the disc-shaped, mountain-encircled plain north of the 
Dead Sea. The idea that there is a reminiscence of the successive heavenly 
vaults of Babylonian cosmology in the awn "me of Deut. x. 14 seems less 
likely than that we have here the common Hebrew idiom expressing a 
superlative. 

The chapter on meteorology provides a good summary of the climatic and 
weather phenomena of Palestine. The various Hebrew terms for clouds, 
rains, storms, etc., are carefully distinguished, and there are valuable obser- 
vations on metaphorical employment of these terms, and on the theological 
importance of the conviction of Yahweh’s direct control of the weather. The 
author says truly: “Si nous comprenons bien ce qu’est le climat palestinien, 
nous saisirons facilement toute la portée des déclarations et des descriptions 
bibliques” (p. 53). 

The reviewer would differ with the author on one important point and 
several minor ones. It is incorrect to attribute the division of the year into 
two seasons, a wet and a dry, to the alternating influences of the adjacent seas 
and deserts. These do play-.a part, as do the distinctive physical features of the 
land. But the basic reasons for the climate are the latitude of Palestine on the 
margin between the temperate and sub-tropical zones which in turn pre- 
dominate, and the seasonal variation in the global circulation of the atmo- 
sphere. It is not above the superheated hills that clouds coming from seaward 
dissipate (p. 12), but beyond them when the air descends into the Jordan 
valley. The association of thunder with apn’ does not prove that this word 
indicates thunderclouds (p. 15); thunder as God’s voice comes from the 
vault of heaven (cf. I Sam. ii. 10), and in Deut. xxxiii. 26, etc., o*pnw is 
synonymous with ow. The statement (p. 28) that nowhere in the O.T. is 
snowfall associated with an event needs to be qualified by a reference to 
II Sam. xxiii. 20. The ¥v ay of Isa. xviii. 4 is probably not a mist, but high 
cirrus cloud from which dew was believed to fall imperceptibly (cf. Zech. 
Vii. 12; Prov. iii. 20). On pp. 72 and 179 there seems to be confusion between 
the action of the wind in accelerating evaporation and its action in forcing the 
water in one direction and so changing the surface level. 

In a book so filled with detail as this one would expect to find some errors 
of inadvertence, such as “ Ezéchias” for “ Achaz” (p. 155), “occidentale” for 
“orientale” (p. 165), and “de Yahweh” for “du roi” (p. 170). Hebrew 
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misprints occur on pp. 26, 57 and 150, and other misprints on pp. 105, 151, 
199 and 205. The term 1D5 (p. 28) is omitted from its place in the glossary 
on p. 263. 

Students of the O.T. have cause to be grateful to Dr Reymond for a 
comprehensive and valuable treatise. It might well serve as a model for the 
investigation of other familiar elements in Hebrew life and experience which 
have metaphorical uses and theological significance. For this book is mote 
than a factual, detailed and comprehensive treatment of O.T. hydrology, 
meteorology and “oceanic” cosmology. The author brings out the feeling 
of dwellers on the desert margin for the infinitely precious nature of water 
as related to the Divine miracle of life itself. R. B. ¥. SCOTT 


M. vu Burt, Géographie de la Terre Sainte. (La “Bible de Jérusalem”, Etudes 
Annexes.) 2 vols. 1958. Pp. 240, and 18 maps. (Editions du Cerf, Paris, 
Price: Fr. 1200 for the two vols.) 


This short but interesting book is divided into two parts, devoted respec- 
tively to physical and historical geography. The first four chapters, which 
contain a general geographical survey of the country, are, it must be admitted, 
rather too short to be effective. There are also some misleading statements, 
especially in the chapter on climate. It is not, for instance, strictly accurate to 
say that the summer climate of Palestine is “monsoonal” (p. 27), and the 
temperature range in the Jordan Valley is certainly not modified by perma- 
nent humidity (p. 31). The third chapter, about the rocks, is more successful, 
and the author’s suggestion that the “iron” of Deut. viii. 9 is really “iron- 
stone” or basalt is interesting, though surely he is wrong in saying that the 
“copper” of the same verse is an addition (pp. 39-40). 

The real interest begins with the fifth chapter, on the sociological character 
of the country. In this, and in the chapter on regions which concludes the 
first half, M. du Buit has much to say that is a valuable corrective to popular 
views. He points out, for example, that if public peace was assured, the 
population tended to grow to a point where it exceeded the ability of the 
land to support it (p. 50), a fact which does much to explain why the dream 
of every man sitting under his vine and under his fig-tree remained a dream. 
He also brings out clearly the sparse population of Sharon (p. 75), which, a 
is not always realized, was too marshy and too thickly forested to attract the 
ancient Israelites, and he emphasizes the importance of the great height of 
the Edomite plateau (p. 83) in comparison with the much lower Negeb. 
However, his regional division lands him in difficulties, and especially his 
strange decision (p. 59) to treat the divisions of the Ghor as part of the 
neighbouring mountains. This leads him into the very curious position of 
describing Gilboa as part of the eastern flank of the Jordan (!) while the Hill 
of Moreh immediately opposite is included under the western flank (pp. 
63-4). Another result of his regional system is that the great importance of 
Esdraelon and Jezreel is hardly brought out at all. He also appears to be 
rather less well acquainted with the country east of the Jordan than he 
obviously is with the western side. Thus he says (p. 80) that Gilead was 


hardly penetrated before the Roman period, which is surely somewh#t 


strong, and that the Wadi Zerga always formed a frontier, which is not true. 
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Moreover, it would be difficult to recognize the sandstone cliffs of western 
Moab in his description on p. 82, and he is scarcely correct when he says that 
the Wadi Hesa did not form a route to the Arabah. 

The first of the historical chapters, on the routes of ancient Palestine, is 
extremely interesting. His discussion of such matters as the routes of 
Benjamin is very helpful, and his suggestion that the “‘ Way of the Wilderness 
of Gibeon” is a route of transhumance is ingenious. His treatment of the 
route of the Exodus in relation to Sinai and the Negeb contains much that is 
valuable, and this reviewer finds himself in strong sympathy with the final 
sentence in which the author suggests that it is valueless to try to reconstruct 
an exact route for the Exodus before Ezion-Geber was reached. 

The third chapter of Part II, which deals with the peoples of Old Testament 
Palestine, also contains much helpful material in a small space, not least what 
he has to say about the peoples east of the Jordan. His final chapters, dealing 
with the Israelite Kingdoms, and with Judah among his Empires, are brief, 
but useful. However, one must question whether he is sufficiently aware of 
the inter-tribal rivalry which constituted an important political problem, 
especially in the northern kingdom. 

The annotated list of place-names occupies fifty-three pages, and alone 
makes the book worth buying. There are variations from some of the accepted 
identifications (e.g. Harosheth of the Gentiles), and this list should be com- 
pared with those in the Westminster Historical Atlas and Grollenberg’s Alas 
of the Bible. 

The eighteen maps, most usefully issued separately, are valuable mainly 
for the sites. The relief, however, leaves much to be desired. Admittedly, 
the problem of representing the relief of Palestine adequately seems well- 
nigh insoluble, and these maps certainly do not have the strange errors of 
the Westminster Atlas, or the vagueness of the Rand-McNally maps. 
Nevertheless, it is difficult to recognize from them the lie of the land, and for 
someone who does not know the country they must be almost incompre- 
hensible. A special symbol has been used for cliffs, but used erratically. The 
very nearly complete neglect of the huge Edomite cliffs (map 4) is difficult to 
understand, and most misleading. There are occasional symbols which are 
left unexplained, and no strict rule seems to be followed for using modern or 
ancient names (e.g. Feinan and Punon on maps 4 and 7). 

The chief impression left upon the mind after reading this book is that it 
is well worth reading. After the first few chapters it is consistently stimu- 
lating, though occasionally inaccurate. There is much about which one 
would want to argue, and much that is thoroughly sound. In short, it is a 
very useful addition to the small, but growing, literature on this subject. 

DENIS BALY 


H. W. Woxrr, Dodekapropheton: Hosea. (Biblischer Kommentar, Altes 
Testament, xiv, 1-2.) 1956-7. Pp. 80 each part. (Buchhandlung des 
Erziehungsvereins, Neukirchen Kr. Moers. Price: DM. 7 each part, by 
subscription DM. 5.85.) 


These first two Lieferungen of Professor Wolff’s commentary cover Hosea 
1 I-vii. 16 (a few pages dealing with the verses 9 to 16 of vii are yet to 
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appear). The introduction is not published with these parts. Reviewing an 
incomplete commentary is fraught with dangers, but enough of this one is at 
hand to allow tentative observations, and in the case of Hosea the treatment 
of the first seven chapters is likely to indicate the commentator’s general 
approach. This commentary, as are all other parts of the series which have 
thus far appeared, is arranged in accordance with the exegetical and herme. 
neutical method which the writers adopted in its planning. The exegesis of 
each passage moves through five stages. Perhaps the series is new enough 
for something to be said about the general matter of format along with the 
review of this particular commentary. 

The first section, Text, gives a translation of the passage followed by notes 
on the text which seem in every case to deal with all points of difficulty and 
controversy. In the discussion of the text itself important variants are noted, 
even where they are not used; and decisions are not recorded ex cathedra, but 
are justified in terms of the history of the text. In matters philological 
constant reference to the Kéhler-Baumgartner Lexicon, and Brockelman’s 
Syntax, along with the older standard tools, provides a guide for the user to 
his own diligent study of the text. 

Under Form the limits of the passage are determined, its literary character 
(poetry or prose, metre, internal structure) is described, and it is classified 
according to type. The real progress which Old Testament study is making in 
the analysis of the formal characteristics of poetic literature is apparent in the 
profitable way in which this commentary considers the “type” of a passage 
and in doing so illuminates its meaning. i. 2-9 and iii are analysed as Memor- 
abilia which narrate actions of prophetic symbolism; ii. 4-17 is shown to be 
a skilful collection of separate oracles, which now form a “ kerygmatic unity” 
and present in allegory the dramatization of Hosea’s message to Israel. 
iv. 1-3 is called a “Muster eines prophetischen Gerichtswortes” and the 
thrust of the passage is elucidated in the light of the background of this type 
in Israel’s legal life. The consistent, thorough way in which form-studies are 
used to develop the purpose and intention of a passage is an outstanding 
feature of this part of the commentary. 

Matters of historical background and literary criticism are handled in the 
next section, Ort. Judging from the passages covered to date Professor Wolf 
places Hosea’s ministry in the period that reaches from the latter part of the 
reign of Jeroboam II to the time immediately before the fall of Samaria. 
ii. 4-17 is dated about 750B.c. v. 8—vi.6, which A. Alt identified as a 
complex belonging to the time of the invasion of Tiglathpileser III, is 
widened to include all of v. 8-vii. 16, and ii. 18-25 is assigned to the same 
time. ii. 1-3 belongs to a period when the events of 733 B.c. are already ovet. 
That Professor Wolff claims this last passage for Hosea is evidence for the 
general direction which his judgement takes in evaluating the authenticity of 
the oracles in the canonical book. Hosea himself arranged the oracles in 
ii. 4-17, and wrote iii which originally followed ii. 17. A disciple prepared 
i. 2-4, 6, 8f., a second collector put ii. 1-3 and ii. 18-25 in their present 
position when the 733 B.c. material was being added, and the entire book 
later underwent a Judaistic redaction. Such verses as i. 1, 5, 7 and iii. sb 
stem from the collector and redactor. This is clearly a firm vote on the side 
of those who have long claimed that by far the larger part of the book 1s 
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Hoseanic, and this point of view seems likely to prevail in our period against 
the earlier confident dismemberment of the prophecy. The arguments for 
this “conservative” position are well put in each case and are based on evi- 
dence from the book and its historical background. 

After the textual, historical and literary problems of each passage have been 
considered, a detailed verse by verse comment follows in Wort. In face of the 
manifold illustrations which could be chosen to describe the comments of 
Professor Wolff the perennial favourite problem of Hosea’s marriage can 
come to our rescue. Ch. i describes the first part of Hosea’s Bofendienst, not 
how Yahweh began to speak to him through a private and personal ex- 
perience. Hosea’s marriage to Gomer is a prophetic act consciously under- 
taken as symbolism. ’éet z‘niinim is a young woman of marriageable age 
who had offered up her virginity as a participant in Canaanite fertility rites. 
She was not an exception, for the practice had been widely adopted in Israel 
as a bridal initiation ceremony. The yaldé z‘ninim are so named because their 
mother prepared to bear them in a ritual foreign to Yahweh. ii. 4-17, being 
allegory, are not to be used as concrete data for the solution of the problem 
of Hosea’s marriage. Ch. iii follows i. The adulterous woman is the woman 
who was already married to Hosea; she had come into someone else’s legal 
possession, whether as temple prostitute or in private bondage is not certain, 
though the latter is most probable. That Hosea feels compelled to love her 
again is not a result of his own uncontrollable emotion; he derives his notion 
of what he must do from his understanding of what Yahweh has done and will 
do for Israel. His love is a reflection of God’s and not, as is so often said, 
vice versa. Throughout his comment on the first three chapters Wolff holds 
strictly to evidence, and does not pursue his curiosity where there is none. 
His concern to let the material serve the kerygmatic purpose for which it was 
originally prepared saves him from the atmosphere of riddle-solving that has 
characterized too much writing on Hosea’s marriage. The comment is 
accompanied by frequent references to relevant literature and a number of 
extended notes on problems of special interest. 

The commentary on each section is closed with a section called Zie/ in 
which the kerygma of the passage is formulated. This attempt to discern and 
describe the intention of each Old Testament pericope in its own time and 
within the context of the whole Bible promises to be an outstanding feature 
of this series. So far as the reviewer can tell this concern for hearing the word 
in each passage has not interfered with the strongly scientific character of 
the commentary. The writer would say that only where there is such concern 
is a passage really understood, and in his treatment of the passages covered 
he has demonstrated the acuteness of perception which this concern can 
furnish. This series, of course, is meant to be a Christian commentary in the 
sense that this final formulation is worked out in terms of a view about the 
unity of the Bible and the relation of the Old Testament to the New. The 
concluding section on ch. iti is a good specimen of what the writer is about 
in the Ziel. The theme of the chapter is established by the fourfold use of 
bb; Yahweh’s love is the compelling model for Hosea’s, and yet is illumi- 
nated by the contrast with the other lovers. The unfaithful wife is legally in 
the hands of another and there is no way by law for her to return. But what 
is impossible under the law, God accomplishes nevertheless through his 
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love, and the analogy between this transaction and the character of Pauline 
thinking in Rom. viii is made plain. Another excellent example can be found 
in the Zie/ for iv. 1-3, but any further attempt at condensation of this 
kerygmatic exegesis would certainly be an injustice. 

Through the years Hosea seems to have remained one of the Old Testa- 
ment books which has never found its satisfying commentary. If the initial 
promise of these two Lieferungen is fulfilled, Professor Wolff may go a long 
way toward meeting the need. J. MAYS 


J. P. Hyatt, Jeremiah, Prophet of Courage and Hope. 1958. Pp. 128. (Abingdon 
Press, New York and Nashville. Price: $2.) 


The first half of this book, which deals with the nature of prophecy in general 
and with the life and prophetic activity of Jeremiah and with the circum- 
stances of his time in Judah in particular, offers nothing new to the reader who 
is reasonably informed on the subject. But for the uninformed or the ill- 
informed it will serve as a short but very well-written introduction. It is in 
the second part, which deals with the thought of the prophet and his own 
personal life, that Professor Hyatt makes his real contribution. Here are 
wise observations and flashes of insight which deserve notice. Professor 
Hyatt says in his introduction that it is unjust to regard Jeremiah as the 
“weeping prophet”, but he has to admit that Jeremiah describes his own 
message regularly as “violence and destruction”, that he was moved to 
tears as he contemplated the obtuseness and rebelliousness of his people, 
and that he so often experienced violent conflicts in his mind between his 
own natural inclinations and affections and the demands of duty, that he 
could by no means be said to have enjoyed being a prophet. But if the main 
characteristic of Jeremiah’s inner life was tension, that of his outer life—his 
relations with his fellow-men—was courage. He was steadfast and patient 
to the utmost degree, yet without vindictiveness or fanaticism; he could 
complain that God had deceived him and yet affirm that God was with him 
“as a dread warrior”. He had a great sense of a God-ruled order in nature 
and in history, and doubtless he felt that in spite of all apparent refutations 
of it in his own experience, he had a significant place within that order, 
however difficult it might be for him to discern it. But if Jeremiah had 
courage and faith, he had also hope. His purchase of the Anathoth field 
during the siege of Jerusalem illustrated it, as did his decision to remain 
after the destruction of the city with his people in Judah. 

Enough has been said to show that this second part of the book is written 
with keen imagination and real understanding, and that makes the book one 
which, small as it is. has much to commend it. J. MAUCHLINE 


E. J. Younc, Daniel’s Vision of the Son of Man. 1958. Pp. 28. (Tyndale 
Press, London. Price: 15. 6d.) 


The author of this Tyndale lecture is a well-known conservative writer of 
unquestioned learning and ability, who is well acquainted with the writings 
of critical scholars. In the present lecture he employs his learning to defend 
the thesis that the “son of man” in Dan. vii. 13 stands expressly for Christ. 
He first argues for the unity of the chapter—trightly in the reviewer’s opinion 
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—and then controverts the view that the interpretation of the vision given 
in the chapter offers any valid clue to the meaning of the figure of the “son 
of man”. It would surely be surprising for the angelic interpreter to ignore 
completely the figure of the “son of man” if this were, as Professor Young’s 
view would require, the supremely important point of the vision. It is, 
nevertheless, true that the “son of man” is unnamed in the interpretation. 

In the vision the kingdom is given to the “son of man”; in the inter- 
pretation it is given to the “saints of the most high”. Hence it has commonly 
been held that the “son of man” is a figure which stands for the “saints”, 
just as the beasts stand for earthly kingdoms. Professor Young notes that 
the saints “receive” the kingdom, whereas it is “given” to the “son of 
man”, and suggests that it was first given to the “son of man”, and then 
passed on by him to the “saints”. In neither vision nor interpretation is 
there any suggestion of a double transfer. In Dan. vii. 14 the kingdom is 
given to the “son of man”, and in the interpretation, in vii. 27, it is given to 
the “saints”; and the same verb is used in both cases. It is hard to escape the 
conclusion that the “saints” in the interpretation take the role assigned to the 
“son of man” in the vision. 

This does not involve the simple equation of the “saints” with the “son 
of man”. Professor Young rightly says that the saints cannot be thought of 
as coming with the clouds of heaven. Moreover the “saints” are already 
present (vii. 21) before the coming of the “son of man”, but are persecuted 
by the Little Horn. But just as the four beasts represent earthly kingdoms, 
the “son of man” represents a heavenly kingdom, in which the “saints” are 
invested with the kingship. If the “son of man” is understood to stand for 
the “kingdom of the saints”, or the saints as invested with power, vision 
and interpretation correspond with one another, as they should. 

That the concept of the “son of man” was later individualized is not 
evidence for the thought of the writer of Dan. vii, valid to overthrow the 
interpretation he himself gives. Professor T. W. Manson, who is un- 
mentioned by Professor Young, argued that in I Enoch and in some passages 
in the Gospels, the figure of the “son of man” is still corporate, and the 
oscillation between the corporate and the individual interpretation in the 
New Testament is not without analogies in other connexions. But for the 
primary interpretation of the figure in Dan. vii we do not need to go beyond 
that chapter, where the author himself clearly provides it. While the reviewer 
is unpersuaded by Dr Young’s thesis, he recognizes with pleasure the 
scholarly way in which it is presented. Would that all controversy over the 
book of Daniel had been so temperately conducted! H. H. ROWLEY 


A. R. Jonnson, Sacral Kingship in Ancient Israel. 1955. Pp. viii+156. 
(University of Wales Press, Cardiff. Price: 125. 6d.) 


Professor Aubrey Johnson here takes into account the numerous works 
devoted during the last few years to the study of kingship in Israel and to 
the role played by the king in cult or in the origin and development of the 
messianic hope, and produces a new synthesis of the available Biblical 
material. 


He starts his investigations by a careful examination of the so-called divine 
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character of the king. He concludes (p. 27) by rejecting the idea of a strictly 
divine king in Israel. Although, in theory at least, the king may be on 
intimate terms with Yahweh and powerfully subject to his influence, he is 
by nature a man; and, so far as his subjects are concerned, he is no more than 
primus inter pares. However, in Israel the king acquired a sacral character, 
and he became closely associated with cult. From p. 27 on, the principal 
preoccupation of Professcr Johnson is to explain how this cultic association 
started, remained a constant element of the Hebrew religion, and exercised 
an influence on the theology and especially on the messianology of the Chosen 
People. 

Looking for origins, Professor Johnson affirms the existence of the cult 
of a kingly god at Jerusalem at the moment David took the city. He believes 
David to a large extent took over the ideology of this cult. He incorporated 
this ideology in an annual national feast to be celebrated in the capital of his 
kingdom, namely the feast of autumn, which also became very soon the feast 
of the New Year. 

The direct documentation we can get from the Bible about the cultic 
celebration, of the New Year is very poor. But, according to Professor 
Johnson, we may and indeed must refer to it a series of psalms, the so-called 
Psalms of the Enthronement of Yahweh, viz. Pss. xxix, xciii, xcv, xcix, xxiv, 
xlvii, Ixviii. Some of these hymns contain allusions to the Ark, a cult object 
which was considered to be the earthly throne of God. A second series, viz. 
Pss. xlviii, cxlix, xlvi, xcvii, Ixxxii, xcviii, Deut. xxxii, concern the same 
liturgical celebration. These compositions, however, express the most 
primitive conception underlying the ideology of the divine kingship. They 
allow us to reconstruct the description of a divine victory over death as the 
most fundamental and primitive idea of the autumnal feast. 

After analysing the theology of the autumnal feast, Professor Johnson 
defines the connexion of the earthly king with it. According to Pss. Ixxxiv 
and Ixxxix, the king was closely associated with Yahweh in the liturgical 
texts. This association was realized dramatically in a twofold way: first by 
some acts of humiliation inflicted on the king, as appears from such texts as 
Pss. ci, xviii, cxviii, and, secondly, by a subsequent ritual elevation in which 
the king was heralded as the adoptive son of God: Pss. xxi, ti, cx. 

From this summary it appears that Professor Johnson is very well ac- 
quainted with the works of English and Scandinavian scholars on royal 
kingship. He accepts many of their views, but not without severe critical 
reserve. He rejects, for instance, most of the manifestly exaggerated posi- 
tions of these authors. There is no longer any question of a dying and rising 
god, or of any ritual participation of the king in some mystico-mythical way 
with such a divine drama. The king himself is not proclaimed divine. The 
much more moderate word which is used, viz. sacral, may be adopted with- 
out major difficulty. 

The most important concession to the opinions of what we may call the 
Scandinavian school, or at least to the positions of some of them, is there- 
fore, first, the acknowledgement of the existence of the autumnal feast as 
the celebration of the divine kingship of Yahweh, and further the acknow- 
ledgement of the pre-exilic origin of the feast and of the enthronement 
psalms referring to it. 
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Professor Johnson rejects the doubts expressed by Pap and Eissfeldt about 
the existence of this feast of enthronement. He rejects equally the views of 
Gunkel, Feuillet, Robert, who consider the enthronement psalms to be post- 
exilic, written under the influence of Deutero-Isaiah. He agrees, on the other 
hand, with Mowinckel, Volz and Schmidt about the importance of the feast. 
The views of Aalen and Snaith are disregarded. Describing the feast of 
Yahweh’s royal enthronement, he insists more than Weiser on the divine 
sovereignty of Yahweh, but is ready to accept manifold relations with the 
earthly king, with Zion, with the future of the nation, without however 
subscribing to the conclusions of Kraus who puts too much accent on the 
national-Davidic aspect of the feast. As the cultic aspect of the enthronement 
psalms is retained and emphasized, the views of such authors as Briggs, 
Staerk, Feuillet, Pap, who defend a purely eschatological interpretation, are 
set aside. 

No one will question the extraordinary richness of this well-informed and 
stimulating book. If we may make some reservations, they arise from the 
fact that perhaps too much material is packed into the monograph. One 
might ask the author for a fuller investigation of the grounds which permit 
him to bring together the psalms he needs for the reconstruction of the 
cultic celebration of the kingship of God. We miss a complete discussion of 
the relations between the enthronement psalms and Deutero-Isaiah. Further- 
more, there is much conjecture about the pre-Israelitic feast of the divine 
enthronement in Jerusalem. We might also ask for a mote strict definition 
of eschatology and messianism. As for the cultic humiliation of the king, 
the proofs brought forward by Professor Johnson are not very convincing, 
so that much doubt remains about the royal drama which may have taken 
place at the feast. 

We are very much indebted to the author for his important contribution 
to the study of sacral kingship, and thank him for many illuminating con- 
siderations and for the problems he raises, even though we are in some 
measure entitled to ask for a supplement of proof. J. COPPENS 


Tu. C. VRigzEN, An Outline of Old Testament Theology, Eng. trans. by 
S. Neuijen. 1958. Pp. viii+ 388. (Blackwell, Oxford. Price: 425.) 


It is significant that before he begins the main section of his book, which 
presents the content of Old Testament theology, Vriezen has to devote more 
than a hundred pages to the discussion of antecedent questions which have 
to receive an answer in order that the method and the objective of his main 
task may be defined. He has to ask, for instance, what importance is to be 
attached to the cultural context from which the Old Testament theologou- 
mena derived at least their basic form, and what degree of independence on 
the one hand and originality on the other is to be found in the form in which 
they are used in Old Testament thought. He has to ask whether the New 
Testament is so much the fulfilment of the Old that the latter is not to be 
considered by itself, but as preparatory and subsidiary to the former and as 
witnessing to the Heil/sgeschichte which reached its fulness in Jesus Christ, so 
that all that preceded can be understood and must be interpreted only in the 
light of that fulness; or whether, since the Talmud as well as the New Testa- 
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ment is a sequel to the Old, the Old Testament itself has an autonomous 
validity, so that the task of a theologian of the Old Testament is simply to 
search out its theologoumena and to present them in that relationship of 
coherence in which the Jews held them, or, if the Jews were not so theologic- 
ally systematic, to outline the coherence which they appear to have to a 
reflective mind of the present day. 

Further, Vriezen finds himself obliged to discuss the attitude to the Old 
Testament, its ipsissima verba and its teaching, of Jesus Christ as represented 
by his recorded quotations from it, of St Paul whose attitude to it was two- 
fold, and of the Christian Church which at times almost lost sight of the Old 
Testament as such through an allegorizing exegesis which emphasized the 
unity of the Bible and at other times made its temporary character so promi- 
nent that it appeared simply as a volume of oriental literature. Thus he is led 
to affirm both the spiritual unity of the two Testaments and their historical 
relationship. 

The important thing, Vriezen maintains, is to find the message of the Old 
Testament. For that purpose he examines each book from a theological 
point of view, and comes to the conclusion that the Old Testament “knows 
all kinds of inward tension”; but “the truth of faith can be expressed only in 
antinomies”’. It is this truth which Old Testament theology must express. 
Therefore, an Old Testament theology must include a theology of the Old 
Testament in the limited historical sense, but it must also express the kerygma 
of the Old Testament and judge its message from the standpoint of the 
Christian faith. 

After the discussion of such questions, Vriezen presents the content of Old 
Testament theology under the headings: God, man, the intercourse between 
God and man and between man and man, and, finally, the rule of God now 
and in the future and man’s hope of salvation. He emphasizes that he has 
tried “to keep the essential characteristic of the Old Testament message to 
its existential plane”. He finds the leading motif of Israel’s religion to be the 
direct relationship between the holy God and man, and interprets the repre- 
sentation of man as the imago Dei as a symbol of this relationship and not as 
an indication of man’s state of rightness. With respect to the organization of 
his material, he includes, in the section dealing with God’s intercourse with 
man, not only his self-revelation to his chosen agents by his Word and to 
all his worshipping people through the cult, but his intercourse with man 
through redemption and judgement; and to the section on the cult he 
attaches what is said in the Old Testament about atonement, atonement not 
only by propitiatory offerings and prayer but by personal intercession and, in 
particular, by the intercessory work of the Suffering Servant. 

It is not to disparage the excellent quality of the main part of this book to 
say that interest may well be concentrated particularly in its introductory 
section. Here the author takes time to consider the various questions which 
have to be answered by anyone who essays an Old Testament theology and 
shows the variety of answers which have been given to them by different 
scholars. It is now thirty years, more or less, since the modern revived 
interest in Old Testament theology began to find expression as a reaction 
against the view that only a history of the religious ideas of the Old Testa- 
ment was proper and in order. The time, therefore, for reflection upon the 
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nature of the task of the scholar who would write an Old Testament theology 
is here, and Vriezen in this book has made a notable contribution towards the 
understanding of the task and the manner in which it may most adequately 
be accomplished. J- MAUCHLINE 


The Apocrypha of the Old Testament. (Revised Standard Version. Translated 
from the Greek and Latin Tongues, being the Version set forth a.p. 1611, 
revised A.D. 1894, compared with the Most Ancient Authorities and 
Revised A.D. 1957.) 1958. Pp. vit+250. (Nelson, Edinburgh. Price: 
185.) 


The publication of a new revision of the Apocrypha, under the same sponsor- 
ship as the Revised Standard Version of the Old and New Testaments, has 
followed closely on the larger project. 

The sponsoring body, the Division of Christian Education of the National 
Council of Churches of Christ in the U.S.A., is to be congratulated on the 
completion of a very fine piece of scholarly work. 

The new revision is the work of a distinguished panel of translators under 
the chairmanship of Dean Luther A. Weigle, professor emeritus of Yale 
University. It included scholars in both Old and New Testament fields, some 
of them former members of the Committee responsible for the R.S.V. of the 
Old and New Testaments, Millar Burrows, H. J. Cadbury, F. C. Grant, 
C. T. Craig (who died in 1953) along with, as new members, B. M. Metzger, 
Robert H. Pfeiffer, A. P. Wikgren, F. V. Filson and J. C. Swaim. 

The same principles and procedures have been followed as were adopted 
for the Revised Standard Version of the Bible, with the same aim of producing 
a revision of the former English Versions, “in diction designed for use in 
public and private worship”, and seeking to preserve the great qualities of 
the King James Version, while at the same time embodying, in the revised 
translation, the best results of modern scholarship. In addition to the King 
James Version of the Apocrypha and the Revised Version of 1894, use has 
also been made of Goodspeed’s version of 1898. 

The translation follows the tradition of two columns to the page (from 
which the R.S.V. departed in its revision of the New Testament). Verse is 
printed as such and another valuable feature taken over or continued from 
the earlier R.S.V. is the inclusion of all significant variant readings in the 
margin. Thus nothing of any significance is lost, and since these marginalia 
have been selected with the greatest care, so that only the most important 
are given, we have an apparatus which in no way interferes with the smooth 
teading of the text. This, together with the double columns (and the India 
paper) has contributed to the production of a slim and elegant volume. For 
those who prefer (or need) bolder type and do not object to good stout, 
wearable paper, a thicker and less elegant book (like the first edition of the 
R.S.V. New Testament) would not have been unwelcome. There is no 
introduction to the individual books; the reader is referred in the Preface 
to the admirable recent books on the Apocrypha by Torrey, Goodspeed, 
Pfeiffer and Metzger. Since it is the most recent and is also closely linked 
with the scholarly work behind the new revision, Metzger’s introduction 
may be strongly recommended. 
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The basic Greek text from which the present translation has been made is 
the edition of the Septuagint of Alfred Rahlfs, published by the Wiirttem- 
berg Bible Society, Stuttgart, 1935, a text based mainly on Codex Vaticanus 
(B), Codex Sinaiticus (8%) and Codex Alexandrinus (A); the version of 
Theodotion was used for the Additions to Daniel (all this is in accordance 
with general usage). For II Esdras, Robert L. Bensley’s edition of the Old 
Latin is used, supplemented by Bruno Violet’s edition and the collation of 
the Oriental Versions (Syriac, Ethiopic, Arabic, Armenian, Georgian). 

Throughout, the translators have given the most careful consideration to 
variant readings in Rahlf’s or Swete’s apparatus (and in the ancient versions); 
those portions of the Apocrypha preserved in the papyri have also been 
collated. 

The total result is a first-rate scholarly production in which the fullest use 
has been made of new material and of the best results of modern scholarship. 

This must be the first time in an official revised translation of the Apocrypha 
that the extensive portions of the Hebrew text of Ben Sirach from the Taylor- 
Schechter collection have been utilized. Indeed the use of the Hebrew 
text may be said to be a special feature of this revision: obscurities in the 
Greek text are removed by reference to what is manifestly the original Hebrew 
text, and examples of mistranslation detected and corrected. Thus at xxxi. 5 
the text “(He who loves gold will not be justified), and he who pursues money 
will be led astray by it” replaces the unintelligible Greek “will be filled by it”. 
Another Greek mistranslation is corrected at vi. 30, “Her yoke (Gk. “Upon 
her”’) is a golden ornament (and her bonds are a cord of blue)”. Again and 
again, if one consults the marginal notes, one finds that it is the Hebrew 
text, where extant, which underlies the translation, the Greek text being 
relegated to the margin. Even so, the fullest use does not appear to have 
been made of this invaluable Hebrew document; indeed, the tendency is 
perhaps still to look on it as a source, and not as the original text, and thus 
to accord it only a secondary place and value. For instance, the Hebrew has 
iii. 25, here translated in the margin as “If you have no eyes you will be 
without light; if you lack knowledge, do not profess to have it”. The verse 
has been previously rejected as spurious—it occurs in one minuscule only, 

248. But 248 is a very valuable Greek cursive agreeing more than once with 


the Hebrew text contra omnes Graecos. The presence of the verse in Hebrew - 


may be held to settle the question of genuineness: the verse, in spite of its 
(numerically) slight attestation in Greek, should be printed as part of the 
original text. At iii. 8 the Hebrew is ignored altogether and should at least 
appear in the margin: it reads “My son, in word and in deed, honour thy 
father; that all blessings may overtake thee”. The rendering of the A.V. 
“. ..that a blessing may come upon thee from them”? (i.e. parents) is corrected 
by the R.S.V. to the reading “from him”? (i.e. from thy father). The Hebrew, 
agreeing with neither, alludes to Deut. xxviii. 2, “and all these blessings shall 
come upon thee, and overtake thee” (the blessings come from God). The 
Greek version is plainly a (wrong) interpretation of the Hebrew. 

No doubt the Hebrew fragments of Tobit found at Qumran will prove, 
when they are made available, an equally important basis for the comparison 
and evaluation of the Greek text. 

The flavour of the older English Versions is inevitably retained in 4 
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revision of this kind—we have to do with a revision, not a new translation— 
and, since the Revised Version was the basis of the revision, something of its 
scholarly precision is also retained. One does not find anything of the 
raciness and vigour of the late Monsignor Ronald Knox’s paraphrastic 
version of the Apocrypha. But this is only to say that it is a revision and not 
a new translation; and it is a revision which takes a worthy place beside the 
R.S.V. of the Old and the New Testaments. 

The revision will find its way not only into the library of the scholar, 
preacher and teacher, but of the layman who is interested in ancient Scrip- 
ture. And it is time that the Apocrypha were becoming more widely known 
and read; after all, they formed part of Christian Scripture for as long a period 
as, and indeed longer than, that for which they have been excluded from the 
Canon. As the Preface to this revision remarks, “The quarrels over the 
authority of the Apocrypha are now largely matters of the past. A generation 
that has witnessed the discovery of the Dead Sea Scrolls will probably agree 
with the statement by Professor Frank C. Porter, in Hastings’ Dictionary of 
the Bible (1901), that ‘modern historical interest, on the other hand, is putting 
the Apocrypha in their true place as significant documents of a most im- 
portant era in religious history’” (p. v). M. BLACK 


Cu. Rapin, The Zadokite Documents. I. The Admonition. II. The Laws. 
Edited with Trans. and Notes. 2nd ed. 1958. Pp. xvit+104. (Clarendon 
Press, Oxford. Price: 255.) 


It is gratifying to see that Rabin’s publication of the Zadokite Documents, 
with text and translation, has reached a second edition within four years. 
It is a work which well merits the reception it has had. Next to Zeitlin’s 
facsimile edition, it represents today, owing to its use of infra-red photo- 
graphs, the best text of the Fragments, combined with a judiciously selected 
text-critical apparatus and an adequate quantity of notes on the translation. 
These notes commendably underline the relations with Rabbinic literature, 
albeit to the extent that at times the impression of contemporaneity might 
atise, were it not for the remark in the somewhat too brief Introduction 
(p. x) that the Zadokite work must have been written before the communal 
centre of Khirbet Qumran was abandoned, since fragments were found 
there. The translation is careful, and it excellently elucidates the text. 

The first edition was already distinguished by acute textual work and a 
good translation. The second edition is yet more valuable, chiefly by the 
addition of further notes which, for the most part, are included in an 
appendix. This appendix gives also separately the overlapping parts of 
columns 7 and 8 of MS. A with MS. B, besides the fusion of the two which 
is repeated from the first edition, so that the reader is now given the oppor- 
tunity to work through both the fused text and the separate texts given 
successively. That I myself have arrived at the conclusion that B is an elabora- 
tion of A, I have already attempted to show in Th.L.Z. txxvit (1952), 
cols. 723-6 and Lxxviit (1953), cols. 143-8. The conclusive fact for me is 
that, as regards vocabulary, formulae and contents, B is nearer to 1QS than A. 
If we consider the two texts as parallel traditions, then we have to query 
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Rabin’s statement that the paraenesis is completely preserved. It is to be 
desired that a third edition should give a short description of the MSS. and 
a bibliography. These would enable the user to dispense largely with the 
older editions.! L. ROST 


P. WERNBERG-M@OLLER, The Manual of Discipline, trans. and annotated with 
an Introduction. (Studies on the Texts of the Desert of Judah, ed. by J. van 
der Ploeg, vol. 1.) 1957. Pp. x+180. (Brill, Leiden. Price: Fl. 25.) 


In an Introduction of twenty-one pages the author, who is known by his 
various articles on the Qumran texts, discusses the question of date (if 
palaeography is unable to establish the pre-Christian origin of the texts, the 
orthography, which frequently deviates from that of the Masoretes, as well 
as the findings of linguistic history presuppose such a date), and the relation 
to the Damaskusschrift, to Widsom, and to the Pseudepigrapha, and decides 
definitely in favour of Essene origin. There follows a translation of the 
Manual (pp. 22-39), four pages of notes on the text, and then, as the main 
part, the exegetical commentary (pp. 44-156). The conclusion consists of 
a ten-page index of O.T. and N.T., of Apocrypha, Mishnah and Avesta 
quotations, and of twelve pages of bibliography. 

The new series of “Studies” has made an excellent start with this book. It 
reveals complete familiarity with the texts and the related literature, the 
subject is dealt with intelligently and carefully, and it offers much that is new. 
This can here be shown by only a few examples. There are striking sugges- 
tions on the text: instead of 139% III. 11, read T1399 “which he worships”; 
instead of ‘1125 IV. 5, read Tay “pure worship”; instead of tmym2 VI. 12, 
read anna “without the wish of the man”; instead of 33:77 XI. 22, 
read awn mm “as what can...be reckoned?” As regards explanations of 
the text: II. 9 max mK, as already in V.T. 111 (1953), 196f., following 
Syriac and Akkadian idiom, is understood to mean that not even through 
intercession (sc. of the angels) will the godless attain peace (pp. 53f.). 

Wernberg-Moller finds new meanings of words in bax IV. 13, “suffering” 
(p. 82); in‘ 722 72 IV. 16, “separated”, instead of “in equal parts” as in O.T. 
(p. 84). Also, the ascertainment of O.T. readings behind passages in the 
Manual, frequently not easy but important for the understanding of the text 
and the contemporary exegesis, is furthered by some good observations: 
behind II. 3 he finds Num. vi. 25 (p. 50), behind VI. 3f. and Dam. XIII. 2f, 
Gen. xli. 40 (pp. 102f.); for the tractate on the two spirits he finds the back- 
ground in Gen. i-iii (pp. 67, 82, 88). Less convincing is the association of 
V. 5 with Isa. xxviii. 16 (p. 93). 

The value of the book does not suffer if occasionally one holds a different 
opinion. In the discussion of the palaeographical evidence (pp. 1 ff.) we miss 
the mention of the datable texts of Wadi Murabba‘at. How fluid research 
is, especially thanks to the fragments from Cave IV, becomes clear in 4 
comparison with the book by Frank Moore Cross, The Ancient Library of 
Qumran (1958), published since Dr Wernberg-Moller’s. As regards exegetical 
method Wernberg-Moller (p. 13, n. 1) refers to Brownlee, B.A. xiv, 53f, 
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while Elliger, Studien x. Hab.-Komm. (1953), pp. 57. opposes him decidedly; 
cf. now also Cross, Joc. cit. p. 163. In inawwn III. 23 Wernberg-Moller rightly 
sees an appellative, although with a play on words in the name of the angel 
(p. 72). It is just in this appellative which occurs also in DSW XIII. 4 that 
Isee the bridge to of Dam. XVI. 5, which by omission of 
became the angel name Mastema of Jubilees. This appears to me better than 
the reverse, i.e. to derive with Torrey, The Apocryphal Literature (1945), 127, 
n. 111, the appellative from the falsely understood feminine stat. det. of the 
Aramaic ’Aph‘el participle. The difficult *m>nm IV. 20 Wernberg-Moller 
understands with Brownlee as Jin with extended suffix (pp. 27, 86). Yet, the 
related passages DSH V. 28, AND “painful stroke into the 
x of Thy servant”, ibid. VIL. 4 YY “my ascend like 
a boat in the storm”, QCI 36, 14, 2 wa °m5n3 “in the x of (his/my) flesh” 
and the fragment OMG pl. 58, 47, 5 "Jaan "n> (better with 3 instead 
of 5, Yadin) “‘in my stature and my x” suggest for our passage the reading 
yw. mann, whereby ‘n must designate a part of the body: “limbs” ac- 
cording to Dupont-Sommer, Semitica, vil (1957), 50,57, but rather “entrails” 
(Yadin, J.B.L. (1955), 40ff. and Baumgarten—-Mansoor, ibid. txxv 
(1956), 110f.). The word *p5n, not attested in Jewish literature, I would, 
however, not associate with Arab. ¢ubmatun “stomach trouble” with Yadin, 
but rather, with H. Michaud, Bulletin de la Faculté Libre de Théologie Pro- 
testante de Paris, x1x, no. 56 (Dec. 1956), p. 77, n. 22, with the neo-Persian 
tokmeh “knot”, whence there is only a short step to “entrails”.! 

W. BAUMGARTNER 


M. WALLENSTEIN, Some Unpublished Piyyutim from the Cairo Genizah. (Faculty 


Arts of Series, no. 8.) 1956. Pp. xiv+124. (Manchester University 
Press. Price: 215.) 


The study of piyyut, begun by L. Zunz, one of the protagonists of Die 
Wissenschaft des Judenthums in Germany, was somewhat discouraged by a 
certain circle of Maskilim from Eastern Europe who, like Abraham Ibn Ezra 
about seven hundred years before him, frowned upon piyyut in general on 
account of its exaggerated deviation from the purity of the Hebrew language 
as exemplified in the Bible. However, with the Hebrew Renaissance in full 
swing, there came a revival of interest in the systematic study of piyyut. It 
was soon realized that apart from its other numerous merits, piyyut embodies 
also linguistic treasures of great value. Thus it came about that in addition 
to I. Davidson’s work in America, Mr S. Schocken established in Germany 
his Research Institute for Hebrew Poetry, the main researchers of which were 
H. Brody and M. Zulay. When the Institute was later transferred to Jerusa- 
lem, Zulay soon began to dream of a corpus of piyyutim to be prepared by a 
gtoup of scholars. This, however, was not realized, and to this day only a 
small number of scholars, working in isolation, have devoted themselves to 
research in this field. 

One of the reasons piyyut, a highly rewarding branch of Hebrew literature, 
has not attracted a greater number of scholars, is no doubt its extraordinarily 
difficult nature in both form and contents. This inevitably calls for great love 
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of the subject on the one hand and for knowledge of an exceptionally high 
order of ancient and medieval Hebrew sources on the other. 

Dr Wallenstein, who has already made his mark by his skilful handling of 
various MSS., is one of the few scholars eminently equipped for wrestling 
with a piyyut, be it one teeming with perplexing problems of a linguistic 
character or with subject-matter the roots of which are hidden in remote 
recesses of ancient Hebrew sources or, again, with a structure full of intri- 
cacies. For matters such as these abound in the piyyatim dealt with in his 
book. Here are examined unpublished piyyatim from the Cairo Genizah the 
MSS. of which are in Oxford, Cambridge and the British Museum. Pub- 
lished but not fully identified piyyutim are also examined. The identification 
and the piecing together of a pzyyut the parts of which may well be dispersed 
in as many as sixteen libraries all over the world is not an easy task, requiring 
as it does ingenuity and a thoroughly critical mind. By a penetrating analysis 
of the complicated structure of the various piyyutim under question, their 
rhyme, length of lines, the Biblical and Midrashic sources upon which they 
have drawn as well as of their varied linguistic peculiarities, Wallenstein 
establishes their common authorship—the authorship of Samuel the Third, 
a paytan of outstanding personality and learning who served as a senior 
member of the Sanhedrin in Damascus towards the end of the tenth century. 
This paytan deserves attention on numerous accounts. Though comparatively 
“late” his stature as a paytan is much like that of the earlier renowned payfanim, 
displaying bold individual features in the adroit way in which he makes use 
of Halachic and Aggadic material for didactic ends and in the clever manner 
in which he fashions the language and the acrostic frames to suit his purpose. 
His smaller compositions, too, within the framework of the Yover (in the 
wider sense), bearing the character of a prayer, attract attention because of 
their delicate lyrical touch. 

Dr Wallenstein, in addition to the hundreds of notes which so well guide 
one safely through the maze of the diverse piyyutic phenomena, gives 4 
faithful and correct translation of the text. This translation admittedly mars 
the intrinsic piyyutic savour, but it has the advantage of making a highly 
entangled piyyutic mode of expression simple and clear. Therein lies the 
importance of the translation. “Free translations” of piyyutim with which 
one is acquainted from the Mapazor or the mere annotation of piyyutim with- 
out translating them inevitably leave many obscurities in the text unexplained. 

Yet I would offer the following for consideration: 

P. 29, 11 (MS. 17b, 2) the reading of the Pigmon is ap? xow 
.yan... Wallenstein translates “‘He (Jacob) asked not to be buried in the 
burying-places (of Egypt)...”. It appears to me that the word xbvw read 
originally max w (for a similarly constructed periphrastic expression for the 
genitive, see Wallenstein’s note 207, p. 56), the second hemistich of this line 
pax nap poannn oy maxw (because “the fathers of the world, 
etc.”), lending support to this assumption. The word maxw, however, was 
abridged by some copyist who placed an oblique stroke following the 
’aleph. Some later hand not realizing what this word stands for removed the 
stroke and read xow. The translation thus runs smoothly: “He asked to be 
buried in the burying-places of the Patriarchs. . .” and Wallenstein’s bracketed 
words “of Egypt” are not required. 
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The vocalization of the main piyyut, the one from Oxford—photographs 
of which are delightfully reproduced—is scrutinized with the utmost accuracy 
in a chapter entitled The Copyist and the Vocalizer. Professor Kahle in his 
Masoreten des Ostens and Masoreten des Westens has examined the vocalization 
of numerous Genizah fragments of a comparatively early date. Here the 
vocalization of Genizah material of a later date is examined and it is found 
that two systems of vocalization are concurrently employed—the one 
favouring the Masoretic system and the other some other system. 

In conclusion: the book will serve as a standard work of its kind, showing 
an example of how a piyyut should be treated. It will prove of value to 
scholars interested in liturgy and hymns (and here the Thanskgiving Psalms 
from the DSS come naturally to one’s mind for comparison), in the art of 
thyming and acrostic-making, in Midrashic and paytanic sources as well as 
in Biblical texts, the Masorah and Hebrew dialects. Philologists will no 
doubt value the glossary and various indexes included in the book. More 
work on piyyutim from the Cairo Genizah by Wallenstein will be eagerly 
awaited. I. WARTSKI 


S. SrrELCYN, Kebra Nagast czyli chwata kréléw Abisinii. Fragmenty. 1956. 


Pp. 164, inc. 27 figs. (Paristwowe wydawnictwo naukowe, Warsaw. 
Price: zt. 30.) 


The former works of S. Strelcyn, a Polish Ethiopist, had already caused us 
to suspect that the circle of legends about the Queen of Sheba, as handed down 
in Ethiopian texts, was his main interest. In the popular Polish oriental 
magazine Przeglgd Orientalistyczny three instalments of his translation of the 
Ethiopian legend according to Kebra Nagast have already appeared together 
with a short introduction under the title of “O krélowej Poludnia i krélu 
Salomonie”, 3 (7), pp. 159-71, 4 (8), pp. 237-47 (1954), 1 (9), pp. 19-28 
(1954). Now there appears this small but charming work which fully ac- 
quaints us with the circle of legends relating to the Queen of Sheba and gives 
us—what is most important—the translation of the Ethiopian version. 

First of all Strelcyn describes the fate of the book Kebra Nagast (pp. 5-8) 
and its renown in Europe (pp. 8-12). I should like to mention here, as a 
point of interest, that in old Czech literature we find echoes of Kebra Nagast 
as early as the end of the sixteenth century in the works of the explorer 
Kristoph Harant of PolzZice (compare my article in Ar. Or. xxvi (1958), 362). 
The first of the pilgrims to Palestine to quote this book was, however, 
Leonhard Rauwolf (1575; cf. E. Cerulli, Ezsopi in Palestina, 1, 25, 22). 

Further on, Strelcyn states the date of origin of the book of Kebra Nagast 
(pp. 12-19), the structure of the book (pp. 19-23), its sources (pp. 23-4) and 
its popularity in Ethiopia (pp. 24-7). Then the list of titles of the individual 
parts is presented (pp. 27-30). 

Legends, preserved in other languages, from which Strelcyn introduces 
the Hebrew Biblical legend (p. 32), the Aramaic of Targum Sheni of the Book 
of Esther (pp. 33-6), the Arabic legend from the Qur’an and the Arabic 
version published by Bezold in Kebra Nagast xu1v onwards (pp. 39-50) are 
also of great value. The version preserved by at-Ta‘alibi is intentionally not 
introduced. Of the Ethiopian versions the Tigrifia version published by 
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E. Littmann has been translated (pp. 52-7). A special section is devoted to 
the illustrations which are presented in the edition of Strelcyn (pp. 57-60), 
They belong to the Leningrad collection as well as to the private collection 
of M. Cohen. All the sections are provided with reference material. 

After this follows the translation together with necessary remarks. Repro- 
ductions of the illustrations have not turned out too well. The initial letters 
in the text are ornamented in good taste by M. Rudnicki in Ethiopian style. 

The translation is divided into fifty-seven parts. They are parts 19-95, 
except for the first paragraph of part 29 and parts 64-83 of the Bezold edi- 
tion, which is practically the whole of the legend of Queen Maqeda. As far 
as I am able to judge the Polish translation, it is accurate and very readable, 

With Strelcyn’s book we really get a small encyclopaedia about the fabu- 
lous queen together with translations of the most important legends. We 
certainly welcome this slender volume. It is regrettable that those of the 
public who do not know Polish will be unable to acquaint themselves with 
it unless the author decides to publish it in one of the world languages. This 
would certainly be desirable. K. PETRACEK 


N. A. Zr1apEH, Sanisiyah. A study of a revivalist movement in Islam. 1958. 
Pp. viii+148. (Brill, Leiden. Price: Fl. 12.) 


There was room for another book on the Sanisi movement, which has not 
been adequately treated by orientalists or historians in any language. The 
literature in Italian is plentiful, and for some aspects of Saniisi history is 
important, but it is highly tendentious and very difficult to obtain. The 
English reader has hitherto had little to consult except Professor Evans- 
Pritchard’s excellent study The Sanusi of Cyrenaica, which is primarily con- 
cerned with the political development of the order and has little to say about 
its theology, and which, moreover, was drastically abridged before it was 
published. There is a need for detailed biographies of the Saniisi leaders and 
for an examination of the founder’s place in the history of Islamic thought. 

Professor Ziadeh’s book owes much to Professor Evans-Pritchard’s work; 
it is in no sense definitive but it provides some useful additional material. 
The author has used a number of recently published Arabic books and has 
travelled in Libya and collected some information orally. We are given mote 
detail about the history of Libya, especially of Tripolitania in the nineteenth 
century, and a few further particulars about the life of Muhammad ibn ‘Ali 
al-Sanisi. There is a chapter on Sanisi philosophy, a subject about which 
very little has been written. The suggestion is made that the influence of 
Ibn Taymiya on al-Sanisi was modified by that of al-Gazili, and that this 
was the reason for many of the differences between the Saniisiya and the 
Wahhibiya, with which it is often compared. The author is far from ex- 
hausting this topic and it would repay more searching investigation. An 
account of some of al-Sanisi’s own works is given and some documents of 
considerable interest are quoted, notably an Egyptian denunciation of the 
order. Italian sources appear to have been used only at second hand and too 
much space is devoted to long quotations from the works of Ahmed 
Hassanein and Rosita Forbes; The Lost Oases is an excellent travel book but 
it is readily accesible. The bibliography is very incomplete and does not 
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even include all the books mentioned in the footnotes. Readers would have 
welcomed a few maps, the mote so since those in Professor Evans-Pritchard’s 
book are inadequate. 

There are a number of minor mistakes and there is evidence of careless 
production. Misprints are deplorably frequent. The spelling of proper names 
is chaotic. We meet with Makka, Timbiktt, Muhammad ‘Abdo, Tlemcen, 
Bornow and Mowlay. On p. 19 we are given a figure for the annual revenue 
of Libya in the nineteenth century but we are not told what unit of currency 
is meant. The Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle met in 1818 not 1819 (p. 24). It 
is difficult to believe that Sayyid al-Mahdi supposed that ‘Utman was the 
fourth Caliph (p. 53). No references are given for some important quotations 
from The Sanusi of Cyrenaica (e.g. on p. 122, n. 69). The old error that the 
drinking of coffee is forbidden in the order occurs on p. 88. Si‘ism was not 
“being defeated” in Egypt in the time of Ibn Taymiya (p. 128); it had been 
defeated before he was born. It is an unwarranted assumption that because 
al-Saniisi spent some years in the Higaz and the Yaman he “came in close 
contact with the Wahhabis” (pp. 128-9). There is no evidence that he visited 
Nagd; the Wahhabis had been expelled from the Higaz before his first visit 
and did not return till the twentieth century, and they have never controlled 
the Yaman. Professor Ziadeh recounts a story that al-Saniisi predicted the 
coming of “the Napolitans i.e. people of Naples” to Libya (p. 115, n. 51). 
It seems to the reviewer that the story is more likely to refer to the armies of 
Napoleon III. 

The book is lamentably ill-written. No doubt Professor Ziadeh is to be 
congratulated on being able to write in English at all, and very few English- 
men can write equally well in Arabic, but surely one of his colleagues at the 
American University of Beirut could have revised the text and saved us 
from such sentences as: “He was initiated sincerely into many a Sifi order, 
which he accepted without any whims” (p. 76). “Libya has a total area of 
680,000 square miles, most of which are by far deserts or semi-desert 
stretches” (p. 11). “During the early part of the Jaghbib period North 
African sections, which had almost already baen [sic] won to the cause, were 
kept watch of, but the work was directed to the south” (p. 100). “The 
Saniisi leaders...took certainly a reserved course and refused to allow 
themselves to be intrigued or trapped” (p. 132). These are not isolated 
examples. Comparable solecisms are so common that the whole book is 
painful to read and the author’s meaning is at times difficult to discover. 

The index calls for more than a passing mention. It has been compiled 
with enthusiasm rather than discrimination. The “Garthaginians” on p. 58 
ate indexed as such, under G. The references to Kufta on p. 112 are indexed 
under Fufra. The phrase “seeing God in every particle of the Universe” 
(p. 79) has occasioned entries under both “God” and “ Universe”, and a 
Statement giving the equivalent in the Christian era for a Higra date (p. 36) 
is indexed under “ Anno Domini”. C. F. BECKINGHAM 
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J. Berque, A/-Yousi, Problémes de la culture marocaine au XV Iléme siecle. (Le 
Monde d’Outre-mer, Passé et Présent, Iére série: Etudes, II.) 1958. 
Pp. 144+1 map+4 plates. (Mouton, The Hague. Price: Fl. 10. Sole 
distributors in Great Britain: International University Booksellers, 
London. Price: 20s.) 


The ethnic appearing on the title-page of this work is that of the Moroccan 
savant, theologian, mystic and saint, Abi ‘Ali al-Hasan b. Mas‘tid (1631-91), 
popularly called Sidi Lahsen. Through his study of the life and works of 
al-Yiisi, Berque introduces us to the personality and thought of one whose 
intellectual integrity, moral courage and originality combine with an inti- 
mate knowledge of his physical and cultural environment to set him apart 
from the more stereotyped products of seventeenth-century Moroccan culture, 

The early chapters of the study acquaint the reader with the basic facts of 
the man’s life, works and intellectual and spiritual milieu. As a commentator 
and compiler al-Yisi is portrayed as lucid, methodical and comparatively 
independent of his predecessors. But it is the least systematic of his writings, 
the discursive Mubddarat, that attracts the modern scholar. Of genuine 
Magfribi inspiration, it is al-Yisi’s witness of his relations with the world in 
which he lived and is the principal source utilized by Berque to reconstitute 
the cultural problems of the age and region. In two succeeding chapters an 
interesting discourse on the cultural geography of seventeenth-century 
Morocco is developed from what Berque views as al-Yisi’s interpretation of 
his country as the basis and object of a spiritual life—an interpretation which 
reveals the dominant concepts of the period as well as the compelling ardours 
and great controversies underlying religious movements destined to react 
on tribal configuration and urban equilibrium. Particular emphasis is laid 
upon the development of Shluh culture and the general dissemination of 
Islamic learning in the outlying provinces of the Empire. An examination 
of his political thought (ch. v1) shows our rustic savant to be as harsh a critic 
of the central power—notably Mawlay Isma‘il—as of the adventurers of his 
day. A believer in the theory of just government and the rights of the 
subject, he does not hesitate to draw on Aristotelian concepts, and his 
homily on the duties of royalty owes little to the classical Islamic tradition. 
As a legal theorist (ch. viz) al-Yisi cares only for us#/, but here too he leaves 
his mark, if only by his careful and unique definition of the legal subtlety of 
dari‘a. The next two chapters are concerned with ddab—this containing 4 
useful analysis of the seventeenth-century Moroccan scholat’s bibliography— 
and contemporary Sufism, and the study concludes with an assessment of 
the place of the Mubddarat in Moroccan history. 

As a contribution to Magribi studies Berque’s monograph is of positive 
value. Apart from its worth as a guide to the understanding of al-Yasi’s 
life and works and the cultural pattern of his age it clearly reveals the merits 
of his writings as a source of data for scholars of various disciplines. Attet- 
tion, for instance, is drawn to al-Yisi’s rare taste for linguistics and famili- 
arity with rural idiom (cf. pp. 25, 53), a taste which furnishes the philologist 
with unusual information. Again, he is cited as a mine of information on 
popular rites and religion (pp. 59f.) and as the chronicler ~£ little-known 
events (p. 89). 
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The book is not without its defects, however. The only bibliography 
available to the reader is that to be derived from wholly inadequate indica- 
tions in the footnotes. Thus, if he is unacquainted with Magribi chronicles 
he is left to divine, for instance, the author of the Istigsa’, and, if he is initiated, 
he must ascertain for himself the edition of the text cited (p. 8, n. 7). Similarly 
the bibliographical inadequacy of a laconic Sources inédites (p. 14, n. 27) is 
obvious. As to the work proper, one may question certain suggestions; for 
example, that the Portuguese of the coast probably imported maize (dura) at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century (p. 59). The possible role of Andalusian 
immigrants, responsible for much attributed to the Portuguese, should not 
be overlooked. The ambiguity of dura (also “‘sorghum”’) must, furthermore, 
complicate any research into the matter. 

At times the fluency of the author’s somewhat monotonous pen prevails 
over clarity of expression and is apt to convey an impression of “ padding”. 
It is, besides, frequently difficult to understand why the author finds it neces- 
sary to append the original Arabic to a quotation in translation where there is 
no technical case for so doing. Among several instances of mis-transliteration 
it suffices only to cite astad ‘itu for (7)stad‘aytu (p. 28), jubala for either jubala’ 
ot jahala (p. 52). Some indecision on whether to employ classical or collo- 
quial transliterations is betrayed; e.g. fagih (p. 28) but qth (p. 48), mrdabtin for 
murabitin (p. 52), etc. A seemingly arbitrary choice is made of toponyms 
selected for transliteration; e.g. Boulmane (p. 7) is evidently considered 
common and thus follows French cartographic orthography, while Draa is 
apparently thought rare and transliterated Dar‘a! One may sympathize here 
and in conclusion draw attention to the pressing need for a scholarly topo- 
graphical dictionary of the Magrib with standard transcriptions. 

Jj. D. LATHAM 


G. SrrecKER, Das Judenchristentum in den Pseudoklementinen. 1958. Pp.x+296. 
(Akademie Verlag, Berlin. Price: DM. 33.50.) 


The questions raised by the Pseudo-Clementine writings are among the most 
controversial and difficult ones in the whole field of ancient Christian literature 
and history. They have called forth an immense amount of learned publications 
and endless discussions, ever since the Tibingen School proclaimed that here 
was the key to the understanding of the early developments of Christianity. 
None of the solutions which have been proposed is really convincing: this 
might well look like a desperate case, at least in the present state of our texts 
and information. And yet here is one more successful attempt to take the 
problem one step further. The opening chapter gives a survey of the previous 
stages of research. The writer then turns to the problem of text criticism and 
literary composition. A careful analysis of the Pseudo-Clementine writings 
leads him to the following conclusions: 

There is no link of direct filiation between Homilies and Recognitions; both, 
independently of each other, have made use of the Grundschrift, which 
Strecker attempts to reconstruct out of this double elaboration. The author 
of the Grandschrift himself made use of a number of sources, and can be de- 
sctibed as a “‘ Kompilator groBen Stils” and a “Literat”. The most important 
of his sources consists of the Kerygmata Petrou, which can be conjecturally 
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dated about A.D. 200. They are preceded by two introductory writings, the 
Epistula Petri and the Contestatio, with which they are organically linked up. 
These three documents together provide the elements of an original and 
definitely Jewish Christian and gnosticizing system of thought, of which 
Strecker gives an interesting analysis. From the Kerygmatacan be distinguished, 

s another source of the Grundschrift, the Anabathmoi Iakobou: it is Jewish, 
Christian, but without Gnostic influences, and has been written after A.D. 70 
and probably even after the second Jewish War, possibly at Pella. 

The author of the Grundschrift wrote in Coelesyria, and belonged to the same 
milieu as that from which the Didaskalia came, and where a Catholic outlook 
could still be combined with Jewish Christian elements. The date suggested 
is about A.D. 260. The writer of Homilies is a pre-Nicene Arian; he may have 
written his work some time in the first two decades of the fourth century. The 
author of Recognitions is an exponent of the orthodox truth; he can be located 
in Palestine or Syria, about A.D. 350. 

The discrimination of sources and the chronological data are carefully 
worked out. The demonstration is, on the whole, pertinent and convincing, 
though what can be attained on so perilous a ground is likelihood rather than 
absolute certainty. Strecker has made clever use of the works of his pre- 
decessors. Not all his conclusions are original, nor was it necessary that they 
should be so at all costs. Perhaps his most interesting achievement lies in the 
judicious nuances which he introduces into the commonly received picture 
(thus pp. 175 ff. on the real nature of the opposition to the Prophets in the 
Kerygmata). Careful attention is paid to the religious background and con- 
nexions of this type of Gnostic Jewish Christianity. The answer given to the 
question of a possible relationship between the Kerygmata and the Dead Sea 
Scrolls is negative. 

The writer seems to have only a partial knowledge of non-German publica- 
tions later than World War II. May the reviewer confess that he was a 
little surprised to find his contribution to the Mélanges Cumont (1936), which 
is very loosely connected with the question discussed in this book, mentioned 
in the bibliography, where Verus Israel (1948) would certainly have been more 
relevant? Likewise, Neher’s works would certainly procure more significant 
instances of the “ Ansicht jiidischer Gelehrten” that only nomism is able to 
provide the right interpretation of the Prophets than a book published in 
1883 (p. 177, n. 1). These, however, are but minor criticisms. The book is of 
undoubted scholarly value. It deserves the careful attention of all those 
interested in the complicated problems with which it deals. M. SIMON 


O. EtssFeLDT, Enno Littmann, Gedenkrede. (Tibinger Universitatsreden, 5.) 
1958. Pp. 28+1 plate. (Mohr, Tiibingen. Price: DM. 2.40.) 


This Gedenkrede on Professor Enno Littman was delivered by Professor 
Eissfeldt less than three years after Littmann’s eightieth birthday had been 
celebrated. In it Eissfeldt acclaims Littmann as a prince among Semitic 
scholars and linguists, well fitted to hold, as he did, the chairs held by Nol- 
deke at Strasbourg and Wellhausen at Gottingen. 

His scholarship was deep and sound, but at the same time covered a wide 
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range, not only in the principal classical Semitic languages, but also in 
Abyssinian and in his own language, and in each he produced definitive 
work. It cannot often happen that an orator can find the right appraisals of 
his subject from that man’s own biographical studies, but that is what 
Eissfeldt does here, finding that Littmann, in characterizing Dillmann, 
Bezold, Néldeke, Wellhausen and others, had also found the true character 
of his own scholarship. L. H. BROCKINGTON 
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